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AUGUSTINE AND THE PELAGIAN CON- 
TROVERSY. 


BY PROFESSOR B. B. WARFIELD, D.D., LL.D. 
VIL. 


Sermons at Carthage. 


Wuat Augustine meant by writing to Pinianus and 
his family that he was more oppressed by work at 
Carthage than yf ee else, may perhaps be illus- 


trated from his diligence in preaching while in that 
capital. He seems to have been almost constantly in 
the pulpit during this period “ of the sharpest conflict 
with them,’’* preaching against the Pelagians. There 
is one series of his sermons, of the exact dates of which 
we can be pretty sure, which may be adverted to here. 
This includes Sermons 151 and 152, preached early in 
October, 418 ; Sermon 155 on October 14, 156 on Oc- 
tober 17, and 26 on October 18. They thus follow one 
another almost with the regularity of the days. The first 
was based on Rom. vii. 15-25. Augustine declares this 
text to contain dangerous words if it is not properly 
understood ; for men are prone to sin, and when fr 
hear the apostle so speaking they do evil and thin 

they are like him. They are meant to teach us, how- 
’ ever, that the life of the just in this body is a war, not 
yet a triumph : the triumph will come only when death 
is swallowed up in victory. It would, no doubt, be 
better not to have an enemy than even to conquer. It 


1 On the Gift of Perseverance, 55. 
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would be better not to have evil desires. But we have 
them. Nevertheless, let us not follow after them. If 
they rebel against us, let us rebel against them ; if they 
fight, let us fight; if they besiege, let us besiege : let 
us look only to this, that they do not conquer. With 
some evil desires we are born: others we make by bad 
habit. It is on account of those with which we are 
born that infants are baptized—that they may be freed 
from the guilt of inheritance, not from any evil of cus- 
tom, which, of course, they have not. And it is on 
account of these, too, that our war must be endless: 
the concupiscence with which we are born cannot be 
done away as long as we live; it may be diminished, 
but not done away. Neither can the law free us, for 
it only reveals the sin to our fuller apprehension. 
Where, then, is hope, save in the superabundance of 
grace? 

The next sermon (152) takes up the words in Rom. 
viii. 1-4, and points out that the inward aid of the 
Spirit brings all the help we need. ‘‘ We, like farmers 
in the field, work from without: but, if there were no 
one who worked from within, the seed would not take 
root in the ground, nor would the sprout arise in the 
field, nor would the shoot grow strong and become a 
tree, nor would branches and fruit and leaves be pro- 
duced. Therefore the apostle distinguishes between 
the work of the workmen and the work of the Creator 
(1 Cor. iii. 6, 7). 1f God give not the increase, empty 
is this sound within your ears; but if He gives, it 
avails somewhat that we plant and water, and our labor 
is not in vain.’’ He then applies this to the individual 
striving against his lusts; warns against Manichean 
error ; and distinguishes between the three laws,—the 
law of sin, the law of faith, and the law of deeds,—de- 
fending the last, the law of Moses, against the Mani- 
cheans. Then he comes to the words of the text, and 
explains its chief phrases, closing thus: “ What else 
do we read here than that Christ is a sacrifice for 
sin? . . . Behold by what ‘sin’ he condemned sin: by 
the sacrifice which he made for sins, he condemned sin. 
This is the law of the Spirit of life which has freed you 
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from the law of sin and death. For that other law, 
the law of the letter, the law that commands, is indeed 
good ; ‘the commandment is holy and just and good :’ 
but ‘ it was weak by the flesh,’ and what it command- 
ed it could not bring about in us. Therefore there is 
one law, as I began by saying, that reveals’sin to you, 
and another that takes it away: the law of the letter 
reveals sin, the law of grace takes it away.”’ 

Sermon 155 covers the same ground, and more, taking 
the broader text, Rom. viii. 1-11, and fully developing 
its teaching, peer em as discriminating between the 
law of sin and the law of Moses and the law of faith ; the 
law of Moses being the holy law of God written with 
His finger on the tables of stone, while the law of the 
Spirit of life is nothing other than the same law writ- 
ten in the heart, as the prophet (Jer. xxx. 1, 33) clearly 
declares. So written, it does not terrify from without, 
but soothes from within. Great care is also taken, lest 
by such phrases as, ‘‘ walk in the Spirit, not in the 
flesh,”” ‘‘ who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death?’ a hatred of the body should be begotten. 
‘Thus you shall be freed from the body of this death, 
not by having no body, but by having another one and 
dying no more. If, indeed, he had not added, ‘ of this 
death,’ perchance an error might have been suggested 
to the human mind, and it might have been said, ‘ You 
see that God does not wish us to havea body.’ But 
He says, ‘ the body of this death.” Take away death, 
and the body is good. Let our last enemy, death, be 
taken away, and my dear flesh will be mine for eter- 
nity. For no one can ever ‘hate his own flesh.’ Al- 
though the ‘ spirit lusts against the flesh and the flesh 
against the spirit,’ although there is now a strife in this 
house, yet the husband is seeking by his strife not the 
ruin of, but concord with, his wife. Far be it, far be 
it, my brethren, that the spirit should hate the flesh in 
lusting against it! It hates the vices of the flesh ; it 
hates the wisdom of the flesh ; it hates the contention 
of death. This corruption shall put on incorruption,— 
this mortal shall put on iaunestality ; it is sown a natu- 
ral hody—it shall rise a spiritual body ; and you shall 
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see full and perfect concord,—you shall see the crea- 
ture praise the Creator.’’ One of the special interests 
of such passages is to show, that, even at this early 
date, Augustine was careful to guard his hearers from 
Manichean error while proclaiming original sin. One 
of the sermons which, probably, was preached about 
this time (153), is even entitled, ‘* Against the Mani- 
cheans openly, but tacitly against the Pelagians,’’ and 
bears witness to the early development of the method 
that he was somewhat later to use effectively against 
Julian’s charges of Manicheanism against the Catho- 
lics.* 

Three days afterwards, Augustine preached on the 
next few verses, Rom. viii. 12-17, but can scarcely be 
said to have risen to the height of its great argument. 
The greater part of the sermon is occupied with a dis- 
cussion of the law, why it was given, how it is legiti- 
mately used, and its usefulness asa pedagogue to bring 
us to Christ. It then passes on to speak of the need ot 
a mediator ; and then, of what it is to live according to 
the flesh, which includes living according to merely 
human nature, and the need of mortifying the flesh in 
this world. All this, of course, gave full opportunity 
for opposing the leading Pelagian errors ; and the ser- 
mon Is brought to a close by a direct polemic against 
their assertion that the function of grace is only to 
make it more easy to do what is right. ‘‘ With the sail 
more easily, with the oar with more difficulty : never- 
theless even with the oar we can go. Ona beast more 
easily, on foot with more difficulty : nevertheless prog- 
ress can be made on foot. It is not true! For the 
true Master who flatters no one, who deceives no one, — 
the truthful Teacher and very Saviour to whom the 
most grievous pedagogue has led us,—when he was 
speaking about good works, 2.¢., about the fruits of the 
twigs and branches, did not say, ‘ Without me, indeed, 
you can do something, but you will do it more easily 
with me;’ He did not say, ‘ You can produce your 

1 Compare below. Neander, in the second volume (E. T.) of his 


History of the Christian Church, discusses the matter in a very fair 
spirit. 
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fruit without me, but more richly with me.’ He did 
not say this! Read what He said: it is the holy gos- 

el,—bow the proud necks! Augustine does not say 
this: the Lord says it. Whatsaysthe Lord? ‘ With- 
out me you can do nothing /’”’ 

On the very next day he was again in the pulpit, and 
taking for his text chiefly the ninety-fifth Psalm." He 
began by quoting the sixth verse, and laying stress on 
the words ‘* Our Maker.’’ ‘No Christian,’ he said, 
‘doubted that God had made him, and that in sucha 
sense that God created not only the first man, from 
whom all have descended, but that God to-day creates 
every man,—as He said to one of His saints, ‘‘ Before 
that I formed thee in the womb, I knew thee.” At 
first He created man apart from man; now He creates 
man from man: nevetheless, whether man apart from 
man, or man from man, ‘‘it is He that made us, and 
not we ourselves.’’ Nor has He made us and then de- 
serted us; He has not cared to make us, and not cared 
to keep us. Will He who made us without being 
asked, desert us when He is besought? But is it not 
just as foolish to say, as some say or are ready to say, 
that God made them men, but they make themselves 
righteous? Why, then, do we pray to God to make 
us righteous? The first man was created in a nature 
that was without fault or flaw. He was made right- 
eous : he did not make himself righteous ; what he did 
for himself was to fall and break his righteousness. 
This God did not do: He permitted it, as if He had 
said, ‘‘ Let him desert Me; let him find himself; and 
let his misery prove that he has no ability without 
Me.” In this way God wished to show man what 
free will was worth without God. O evil free will 
without God! Behold, man was made good; and 
by free will man was made evil! When will the 
evil man make himself good by free will? When 
good, he was not able to keep himself good; and 
now that he is evil, is he to make himself good? Nay, 
behold, He that made us has also made us “ His 


1 Sermon_26. 
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once (Ps. xcv. 7). This is a distinguishing gift. 
ature is common to all, but grace is not. It is not to 
be confounded with nature; but if it were, it would 
still be gratuitous. For certainly no man, before he 
existed, deserved to come into existence. And yet 
God has made him, and that not like the beasts or a 
stock or a stone, but in His own image. Who has 
given this benefit? He gave it who was in existence : 
he received it who was not. And only He could do 
this, who calls the things that are not as though they 
were : of whom the apostle says that “ He chose us 
before the foundation of the world.’’ We have been 
made in this world, and yet the world was not when 
we were chosen. Ineffable! wonderful! They are 
chosen who are not: neither does He err in choosing 
nor choose in vain. He chooses, and has elect whom 
He is to create to be chosen: He has them in Himself, 
not indeed in His nature, but in His prescience. Let 
us not, then, glory in ourselves, or dispute against 
race. If weare men, He made us. If we are be- 
levers, He made us this too. He who sent the Lamb 
to be slain has, out of wolves, made us sheep. This is 
grace. And it is an even greater grace than that 
grace of nature by which we were all made men.’ ‘“‘I 
am continually endeavoring to discuss such things 
as these,’’ said the preacher, ‘‘ against a new heresy 
which is attempting to rise ; because | wish you to be 
fixed in the good, untouched by the evil... . For, 
disputing —_ grace in favor of free will, -<. be- 
came an offence to pious and catholic ears. They 
began to create horror ; they began to be avoided as a 
fixed pest ; it began to be said of them, that they argued 
against grace. And they found such a device as 
this: ... ‘Because I defend man’s tree will and say 
that free will is sufficient in order that I may be right- 
eous,’ says one, ‘I do not say that it is without the 
grace of God.’ The ears of the pious are pricked up, 
and he who hears this already begins to rejoice: 
‘ Thanks be to God ! He does not defend free will with- 
out the grace of God! There is free will, but it avails 
nothing without the grace of God.’ If, then, they do 
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not defend free will without the grace of God, what 
evil do they say? 7 to ‘us, O teacher, what 
grace you mean? ‘ When I say,’ he says, ‘the free 
will of man, you observe that I say “‘of man” ?’ 
What then? ‘ Whocreated man?’ God. ‘Who gave 
him free will?’ God. ‘If, then, God created man, 
and God gave man free will, whatever man is able to 
do by free will, to whose grace does he owe it, except 
to His who made him with free will?’ And this is 
what they think they say so acutely! You see, never- 
theless, my brethren, how they preach that general 
grace by which we were created and by which we are 
men ; and, of course, we are men in common with the un- 
godly, and are Christians apart from them. It is this 
grace by which we are Christians, that we wish them 
to preach, this that we wish them to acknowledge, this 
that we wish,—of which the apostle says, ‘I do not 
make void the grace of God, for if righteousness is by 
the law, Christ is dead in vain.’’’ Then the true func- 
tion of the law was explained as a revealer of our sin- 
fulness and a pedagogue to lead us to Christ : the Mani- 
chean depreciation of the Old-Testament law was 
attacked, but its insufficiency for salvation was pointed 
out; and so his hearers were brought back to the 
necessity of grace, which is illustrated from the story 
of the raising of the dead child in 2 Kings iv. 18-37: 
the dead child being Adam ; the ineffective staft (by 
which we ought to walk), the law; but the living 
prophet, Christ with his grace, which we must preach. 
‘‘The prophetic staff was not enough for the dead 
boy: would dead nature itself have been enough? 
Even this by which we are made, although we no- 
where read of it under this name, we nevertheless, be- 
cause it is given gratuitously, confessto be grace. But 
we show to you a greater grace than this, by which 
we are Christians. ... This is the grace by Jesus 
Christ our Lord : it was He that made us,—both be- 
fore we were at all, it was He that made us, and now, 
after we are made, it is He that has made us all right- 
eous,—and not we ourselves.’””’ There was but one 
mass of perdition from Adam, to which nothing was 
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due but punishment ; and from that mass vessels have 
been made unto honor. ‘‘ Rejoice because you have 
escaped ; you have escaped the death that was due,— 
you have received the life that was not due. ‘ But,’ 
you ask, ‘ why did He make me unto honor, and an- 
other unto dishonor?’ Will you who will not hear 
the apostle saying, ‘O man, who art thou that repliest 
against God?’ hear Augustine? . . . Do you wish to 
dispute with me? Nay, wonder with me, and cry out 
with me, ‘Oh the depth of the riches!’ Let us both 
be afraid,—let us both cry out, ‘Oh the depth of the 
riches!’ Let us both agree in fear, lest we perish in 
error.” 


The. Letter to Optatus. 


Augustine was not less busy with his pen, during 
these months, than with his voice. Quite a series of 
letters belong to the last half of 418, in which he argues 
to his distant correspondents on the same themes which 
he was so iterantly trying to make clear to his Cartha- 
ginian auditors. One of the most interesting of these 
was written to a fellow-bishop, Optatus, on the origin 
of the soul.’ Optatus, like Jerome, had expressed him- 
self as favoring the theory of a special creation of each 
at birth ; and Augustine, in this letter as in the paper 
sent to Jerome, lays great stress on so holding our 
theories on so obscure a matter as to conform to the 
indubitable fact of the transmission of sin. This fact, 
such passages as I Cor. xv. 21 sq., Rom. v. 12 sq., 
make certain ; and in stating this, Augustine takes the 
opportunity to outline the chief contents of the catholic 
faith over against the Pelagian denial of original sin 
and grace: tnat all are born under the contagion of 
death and in the bond of me ; that there is no deliv- 
erance except in the one Mediator, Christ Jesus ; that 
before His coming men received him as promised, now 
as already come, but with the same faith ; that the law 
was not intended to save, but to shut up under sin and 


1 Epistle 190. 
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so to force us back upon the one Saviour ; and that the 
distribution of grace is sovereign. 

Augustine pries into God's sovereign counsels some- 
what more freely here than is usual with him. ‘‘ But 
why those also are created who, the Creator foreknew, 
would belong to damnation, not to grace, the blessed 
apostle mentions with as much succinct brevity as 
great authority. For he says that God, ‘ wishing to 
show his wrath and demonstrate His power,’ etc. (Rom. 
ix. 22). Justly, however, would he seem unjust in 
forming vessels of wrath for perdition, if the whole 
mass from Adam were not condemned. That, there- 
fore, they are made on birth vessels of anger, belongs 
to the punishment due to them; but that they are 
made by re-birth vessels of mercy, belongs to the grace 
that is not due to them. God, therefore, shows his 
wrath,—not, of course, perturbation of mind, such as 
is called wrath among men, but a just and fixed ven- 
geance. . . . He shows also his power, by which he 
makes a good use of evil men, and endows them with 
many natural and temporal goods, and bends their evil 
to admonition and instruction of the good by compari- 
son with it, so that these may learn from them to give 
thanks to God that they have been made to differ from 
them, not by their own deserts which were of like kind 
in the same mass, but by His pity. . .. But by cre- 
ating so many to be born who, He foreknew, would 
not belong to his grace, so that they are more by an 
incomparable multitude than those whom he deigned 
to predestinate as children of the promise into the 
glory of His kingdom,—He wished to show by this 
very multitude of the rejected how entirely of no mo- 
ment it is to the just God what is the multitude of 
those most justly condemned. And thut hence also 
those who are redeemed from this condemnation may 
understand, that what they see rendered to so great a 
part of the mass was the due of the whole of it,—not 
only of those who add many others to original sin, by 
the choice of an evil will, but as well of so many chil- 
dren who are snatched from this life without the grace 
of the Mediator, bound by no bond except that of orig- 
inal sin alone.” 
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With respect to the question more immediately con- 
cerning which the letter was written, Augustine explains 
that he is willing to accept the opinion that souls are 
created for men as they are born, if only it can be 
made plain that it is consistent with the original sin 
that the Scriptures soclearly teach. In the paper sent 
to Jerome, the difficulties of creationism are sufficiently 
urged ; this letter is interesting on account of its state- 
ment of some of the difficulties of traducianism also,— 
thus evidencing Augustine’s clear view of the peculiar 
complexity of the problem, and justifying his attitude 
of balance and uncertainty between the two theories. 
‘The human understanding,’ he says, ‘ can scarcely 
comprehend how a soul arises from a parent’s soul in 
the offspring ; or is transmitted to the offspring as a 
candle is lighted from a candle and thence another fire 
comes into existence without loss to the former one. 
Is there an incorporeal seed for the soul, which passes, 
by some hidden and invisible channel of its own, from 
the father to the mother, when it is conceived in the 
woman? Or, even more incredible, does it lie enfold- 
ed and hidden within the corporeal seed?’ He is lost 
in wonder over the question whether, when conception 
does not take place, the immortal seed of an immortal 
soul perishes ; or, whether the immortality attaches it- 
self to it only when it lives. He even expresses doubt 
whether traducianism will explain what it is called in 
to explain, much better than creationism ; in any case, 
who denies that God is the maker of every soul? 
Isaiah (Ivii. 16) says, ‘‘I have made every breath ;” 
and the only question that can arise is as to method,— 
whether He ‘* makes every breath from the one first 
breath, just as He makes every body of man from the 
one first body ; or whether he makes new bodies indeed 
from the one body, but new souls out of nothing.”’ 
Certainly nothing but Scripture can determine such a 
question ; but where do the Scriptures speak unam- 
biguously upon it? The passages to which the crea- 
tionists point only affirm the admitted fact that God 
makes the soul; and the traducianists forget that the 
word ‘‘ soul’’ in the Scriptures is ambiguous, and can 
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mean “ man,’’ and even a “ dead man.”” What more 
can be done, then, than to assert what is certain, viz., 
that sin is propagated, and leave what is uncertain in 
the doubt in which God has chosen to place it ? 

This letter was written not long after the issue of 
Zosimus’ 7ractoria, demanding the signature of all to 
African orthodoxy; and Augustine sends Optatus 
‘copies of the recent letters which have been sent 
forth from the Roman See, whether specially to the 
African bishops or generally to all bishops,’’ on the 
Pelagian controversy, “ lest perchance they had not 
yet reached’”’ his correspondent, who, it is very evi- 
dent, he was anxious should thoroughly realize “ that 
the authors, or certainly the most energetic and noted 
teachers,’’ of these new heresies, ‘‘had been con- 
demned in the whole Christian world by the vigilance 
of episcopal councils aided by the Saviour who keeps 
His Church, as well as by two venerable overseers of 
the Apostolical See, Pope Innocent and Pope Zosimus, 
unless they should show repentance by being con- 
vinced and reformed.” To this zeal we owe it that the 
letter contains an extract from Zosimus’ 7ractoria, one 
of the two brief fragments of that document that have 
reached our day. 





THE SERVICE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT IN 
THE EDUCATION OF THE RACE. 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE ADAM SMITH. 
(Jn two parts.) 
PaRT II. 
From Zhe Standard (Chicago), July 18, 1896. 


SUCH are in outline a few of the many directions in 
which the Old Testament has influenced the moral edu- 
cation of the race. And of course the book has 
achieved this influence, because in spite of its many ob- 
scurities, in spite of the irrelevance of portions of it to 
our modern life, in spite even of the frequent moral 
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scandals which it raises, men have caught in it the 
authentic accents of the Word of God, enforcing not 
only his law, but a very full and clear revelation of his 
character and his ways with men. 

Now this book has been subjected for a century and 
a half to what may truly be called a more thorough 
process of research and analysis than ever was under- 
gone by any literature in any language. Let us re- 
member that the science of Old Testament criticism is 
not, as so many imagine, a thing of yesterday, with re- 
sults so hastily reached that they may be reversed to- 
morrow. The science of biblical criticism has a his- 
tory as old as that of some of the physical sciences. It 
has been served by as strong a succession of masters, 
without dogmatic bias and upon methods as exact and 
reliable. Every one of the positions which it has 
reached has been contested and re-contested times 
without number. And not only are its advanced pio- 
neers tending to draw in upon the same methods and 
conclusions, but they are rapidly bringing after them 
all but the most hopelessly stagnant of scholars. The 
passage of Prof. Robertson Smith from his early de- 
fense of and conservative position to that of Graft and 
Wellhausen, still more the capitulation of Delitzsch 
upon the authorship of the Pentateuch illustrate what 
I mean. Nor has Old Testament criticism suffered the 
strange oscillation which appeared in New Testament 
criticisms in connection with the theories of Baur. 
The progress has been slow, careful and assured 
through the whole of this century. 

It is inevitable that under such research and prog- 
ress of opinion the Old Testament’s claim to be history 
and revelation should have undergone a radical revi- 
sion. Theresults—which I desire now to state not in 
each case as my personal opinion, but in order to show 
the greatest extreme at which the critics have arrived 
—are mainly these : 

The traditional theories of the authorship have been 
discredited. Many books attributed to single names 
have been shown to be of composite origin and in parts 
of much later date than the authors to whom they are 
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entirely assigned by their titles. The ordinary meth- 
ods of oriental authorship, by original writing, by com- 
pilation, by alteration of earlier material, and by at- 
tributing the result to some ancient writer of fame— 
have been discovered to have governed the composi- 
tion of the Old Testament. The inevitable results of 
such methods—compromises and even contradictions - 
—have also been alleged to be present. The body of 
legislation, for instance, so far from being a complete 
code delivered unto the people at one time and through 
one man, Moses, has been shown to be in part a body 
of law and custom inherited by Israel from their Semitic 
ancestors and in part a growth through their own his- 
tory, bearing reflection of different periods of this. 
The early history has been doubted ; some critics have 
gone the length of saying that it is impossible to be 
sure of anything in Israel's history before the passage 
of the Jordan—except the entrance of a new ethical 
principle into their national life, by the mediation of 
Moses and in the form of an inspiration by their na- 
tional God. But a reaction is taking place here, and 
I notice that one of the most advanced of our critics 
has been affirming lately the reality of the patriarchs. 
The presence of myth and legend has been asserted in 
the early history, and it has been shown that not mere- 
ly in ritual and custom, but even in their intellectual 
conceptions of Deity, Israel was closely akin to her 
heathen neighbors. 

Now I have put these conclusions at their possible 
worst, not because personally 1 agree with every one 
of them, but in ofder that being put at their worst we 
may ask ourselves the question which I set out to an- 
swer : Whether even by them the science of criticism 
has paralyzed that influence of the Old Testament 
which we have seen to be so beneficent and so endur- 
ing down all the centuries. 

By far the largest part of this question may be stated 
thus: Has biblical criticism by its assured results made 
it more difficult for us to believe in the Old Testament 
as the word of God, and as the history of an authentic 
revelation of himself to mankind ? 
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To that question let me give at oncea convinced and 
cordial answer. So far from removing all grounds for 
our belief in the Old Testament as a record of a divine 
revelation, biblical criticism in its widest sense has fur- 
nished us with deeper and wider foundations for that 
belief than ever we had before. And in this way : 

Before the present era of criticism, when one wished 
to prove the uniqueness of Israel's religion and by in- 
ference its divinity, one usually contrasted it with the 
ethnic religions of Greece, Rome, and the Aryan bar- 
barians. But this was always difficult because those 
religions were the product of a race very different from 
that to which Israel belonged ; and it remained open 
for hostile critics to say that Israel’s religious distinc- 
tion and sublimity were due to their racial origin and 
might be explained by their natural and historical con- 
ditions. Renan took up this position forty years ago. 
He said that Israel’s monotheism and the Old Testa- 
ment spirit of righteousness were due to Israel’s Semitic 
ancestry and in the latter had been developed by the 
purely natural causes of their desert environment. 

Now in nothing have the results of recent Old Tes- 
tament science been more conspicuous than in the dis- 

roof it has furnished of this theory of a natural origin 
or Israel’s religion. For fifty years scholars have 
been at work on the comparison of Semitic religions— 
the religions, that is to say, of all the nations with 
whom Israel were brethren according to the flesh. 
And while they have illustrated far beyond previous 
imagination how much Israel had in common with her 
heathen brethren, of law, custom, and even, as I have 
said, intellectual conceptions of deity, all this common 
heritage and similarity has only brought out into 

reater relief the presence of a distinctive element in 
srael’s religion which all critics are now unanimously 
agreed was not possessed by any of the others. There 
is no one who is a more free critic than Kuenen ; and 
he says that although Jehovah and the gods of Moab, 
Edom and Ammon were so much alike in the beliefs of 
their respective peoples, who called them by the same 
titles, propitiated them by the same offerings and even 
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practiced in an imagined obedience to them the same 
cruel and exterminating wars—yet says Kuenen the 
religion of Jehovah had in it from the first the promise 
of all that it ultimately attained to, and this from the 
first was lacking in all other Semitic faiths. 

This distinctive element in the religion of Israel 
which is not to be explained by natural causes, was 
ethical. From the first Israel had a higher, holier 
morality than all her Semitic kinsfolk. From the first 
there was in her, however rudely wrapped in the forms 
of a primitive religion—there was in her the promise, 
the potency of the sublime doctrines of righteousness 
which she reached under the prophets of the eighth 
century. 

Whence then did this ethical superiority arise—this 
purer law, these holier ideals, this quicker conscience 
—which Israel had from the very first? Read their 
early records on the most skeptical principles, and you 
find that in every case Israel’s impulses to a higher life 
came to them through some impression or belief in the 
character and will of their God. From first to last it 
was his influence which the people and their prophets 
owned. No progress was made in Israel without be- 
lief in such influence ; without the quick, sincere sense 
of it in the best men of the nation. But if this be so, 
and it is a fact granted by the most skeptical critics, 
who at the same time are unable to explain Israel's 
morality and pure faith by natural and historical rea- 
sons—is this not a state of opinion I ask perfectly com- 
patible with an honest belief in a real revelation in the 
Old Testament—the belief that behind that national 
deity of Israel, and through the obscure and vain im- 
aginations the early nation had of him, there were 
present the character and will of God himself, using 
the people’s low thoughts and symbols to express him- 
self to them, lifting them always a little higher, and 
finally making himself known as he did through the 
prophets as the God of the whole earth, identical with 
righteousness and abounding in mercy. 

And it is, therefore, not surprising that by far the 
greater number of higher critics of the Old Testament 
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have been men who have continued to believe in its 
divine origin and inspiration. The acceptance of the 
modern theories of the Pentateuch did not paralyze the 
personal faith of Delitzsch. Wehave had no more free 
and advanced a critic than Prof. Robertson Smith ; he 
adopted all the methods and most of the results of the 
higher critics, yet his belief in the Old Testament as 
the Word of God was strong to the day of his death ; 
as for critics like Wellhausen who have been blamed 
for irreverence in their treatment of Israel’s history, it 
is impossible to read their books without feeling the 
religious faith that pervades them in the providential 

uidance of Israel and the divinity of her religion. 
May I give pe a still more explicit proof? Some 
months ago | had some correspondence with Prof. 
Budde, one of the ablest and most radical of all the 
—— generation of biblical critics in Germany; | 

ave his testimony in writing : ‘‘ As for me my belief 
in a real revelation in the Old Testament steht felsen- 
Jest’ (stands rockfast). 

But if this our central faith in the Old Testament be 
not preserved by modern criticism, but set upon 
grounds more sure and scientific, surely we can say 
that all is preserved, at least all that isessential. What 
matters it whether this or that character be historical if 
God himself was in the history? What matters it 
whether this or that prophecy be the authentic work 
of the man whose name is above it if it be the authentic 
work of the Spirit of God, if it have the authenticity of 
truth, of vision, and of life ? 

Consider the undoubted facts ; remember also that 
so far from being destructive throughout, the literary 
and historical criticism of the Old Testament has in 
part been constructive. Great parts of the Old Testa- 
ment field remained unquestioned by it—I should 
rather say fortified, explored, made habitable by mod- 
ern men. There are the prophets, the poetry, the 
books of didactic and speculative wisdom which apply 
the fear of God and the wisdom which springs from 
it to the everyday life of man. No historical criticism can 
affect these fields. The reader and preacher may move 
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across them with all the undistracted boldness of his 
fathers—nay, with more freshness, more insight, more 
agility, for the text is clearer, the allusions better 
understood, and all the ancient life requickened from 
which the books originally sprang. 

It is from these facts that we may confidently predict 
for the Old Testament a service in the religion and 
education of our race as conspicuous and beneficial 
under the principles of the new criticism, as for centu- 
ries this wonderful book has discharged under the 
older principles of interpretation. 
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BY R. F. CLARKE, S.J. 
From The Nineteenth Century (London), August, 1896. 


ONE of the curious phenomena of the modern world 
-is the mystery that hangs around the name of Jesuit. 
There is a generai consent that the Jesuits are a body 
of men who exert aconsiderable influence in the world. 
This at least is conceded to them alike by friends and 
enemies, by Catholics, and by those outside the Catho- 
lic Church. But the secret of their influence, the 
source whence their power arises, is a matter on which 
the widest possible opinion prevails. While all, or 
nearly all, attribute to them an unlimited devotion to 
the cause of Rome, there is a very considerable diver- 
sity of opinion as to the means they employ to carry 
out the end which they have at heart. A large major- 
ity of non-Catholics impute to them an unscrupulous 
readiness to avail themselves of any means, good or 
bad, by which they think that their cause can be 
served. Not afew believe them to be a secret and 
perfectly organised society, ready to occupy any posi- 
tion, or to fill any office, inside or outside the Catholic 
Church, in which may be seen an opportunity of carry- 
ing on their work of unscrupulous propagandism. 
They are fully convinced that Jesuits are to be found 
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in her Majesty’s Service, in the various learned profes- 
sions, in the commercial classes, among domestic ser- 
vants and those who labour with their hands, and even 
in the ranks of the Anglican clergy. Some among the 
more zealous Protestants believe in the existence of 
‘female Jesuits,’ who, in the garb of domestic ser- 
vants, nurses, and governesses, find an opportunity of 
instilling into the minds of the young children com- 
mitted to their charge the principles of Popery. Even 
educated men are not wholly free from the curious 
superstition that the ‘ Jesuit in disguise’ is to be found 
everywhere, seeking with unscrupulous perseverance 
to undermine, by fair means or foul, the foundations 
of the Protestant Church, and to re-establish the do- 
minion of Rome over the souls of men. 

This belief, like all other popular superstitions, has 
an element of truth in it. In the days of persecution, 
when Jesuits were hunted up and down the land, and 
were mercilessly butchered simply because they were 
members of the proscribed Society, their only chance 
of escaping the hands ot the pursuivant was to be 
‘ Jesuits in disguise.’ Although they were but a hand- 
ful among the hundreds of devoted priests who labored 
and laid down their lives tor their religion in the reigns 
of Elizabeth and the Stuarts, yet they were the objects 
of the special hatred of the persecutors, and the search 
for them was carried on with relentless vigour. Even 
when other priests were tolerated, they were not, and in 
the present day they still remain an illegal corporation, 
who are liable at any moment to be expelled trom Eng- 
land if the existing laws were put inforce. All this 
engendered a certain policy of caution and conceal- 
ment, the traces of which linger on even when the 
necessity of it has happily passed away. 

But if this accounts in some measure for their sup- 
posed system of secrecy, it does not at all account for 
the extraordinary influence that they are believed to 
exert, not in England only, but all the world over. 
Here the intelligent Protestant is, we think, fairly non- 
plussed. He cannot but know that the theory that at- 
tributes their alleged power in the world to a system 
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of unscrupulous intrigue and deception cannot possibly 
be maintained. Societies, like individuals, are in due 
course of time discredited if they violate the funda- 
mental laws of morality. No manof honour and integ- 
rity would look with favour on a society which taught 
that ‘ The end justifies the means’ (in the sense that 
means in themselves unlawful are justified by the fact 
that the end which they are intended to promote is a 
good one), or which habitually practised deceit and 
employed underhand means to attain its object. Still 
less would any man of virtue or high principle dream 
of belonging to such a body. No parent would think 
of entrusting his children to be educated by its mem- 
bers. No one who valued his own reputation would 
have anything to do with such a band of moral lepers. 
They would be scouted in every civilised community. 
If Jesuits were what the vulgar Protestant supposes 
them to be, they would long ago have been crushed 
out of existence by the just indignation of mankind. 
We may therefore dismiss without further comment 
the absurd supposition that Jesuits owe their influence 
to deceit and an unscrupulous policy of Machiavellian- 
ism, and must look elsewhere for the secret of their 
power in the world. If they are influential, it must 
needs be because they employ means that are in them- 
selves calculated to impart influence to those who are 
willing to adopt them. It will be the object otf the tol- 
lowing pages to try and explain what these means are. 
But first of all I must premise that as I am writing 
for non-Catholics as well as tor Catholics, I shall omit, 
or pass over very lightly, the supernatural element in 
their success. Many of my readers will smile if I re- 
call the prayer which their founder, St. Ignatius, used 
to offer continually for his children. He used to beg 
of God that they might always be the object of the 
world’s hatred and enmity. He told them that they 


should wish to suffer contumely, false accusations and 
insults, so long as they themselves gave no sort of oc- 
casion for it, and no offence is thereby committed 
against the Divine Majesty... He knew from Holy 


1 Summarium Constitutionum Soc. Jesu, R. 11. 
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Scripture and from the history of the Church that this 
has been an essential condition of success in all great 
works done for God by saints and missionaries, and a 
mere process of induction taught him to regard perse- 
cution and misrepresentation as a necessary accom- 
paniment of every victory won for the sacred cause of 
Christianity. I should, therefore, be omitting a promi- 
nent feature in the history of my Order if I were to 
ame altogether unnoticed the reproach which always 

as been attached,-and I pray God may always be at- 
tached, to the name of the Society of Jesus. 

But my object in my present article is rather to 
dwell on the natural causes that have contributed to 
gain for us the place of honour which we occupy in the 
ranks of the Christian Church. And among these 
marks of honour | include not only our position as 
theologians, missioners, preachers, confessors, and 
educators of youth, but still more the invariable selec- 
tion that is made of the Society as the chief object of 
the hatred of those who are the foes of the Catholic 


Church. Whether it be the courtiers of Queen Eliza- 

beth or the sectaries of Germany, the Communists of 

Paris or the mage magen mney | —_ in Italy, the Bonzes 
oll 


of Japan or the fanatical owers of Mohammed, all 
who hate the name of Catholic concentrate their dead- 
liest animosity on the unfortunate Jesuit. Even within 
the pale of the Catholic Church we have sometimes 
found strenuous opponents. The Jansenists of France 
were our bitter enemies. Those who rejoice in the 
name of Liberal Catholics have invariably stood aloof 
trom us. At times even bishops and archbishops 
have looked coldly on us. Sometimes, indeed, it 
may be that individual Jesuits have, by their unfaith- 
fulness to the principles of their Order, deserved the 
ill feeling with which they have been regarded. But 
in a large majority of cases it is due either to prejudice 
or defective knowledge on the part of their adversa- 
ries, or else to an imperfect grasp of the Catholic sys- 
tem (as was the case with the Jansenists), or to a false 
impression that the Jesuits exercised an influence which 
interfered with their own lawful authority, and were a 
rival power in the government of the Church. 
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1 have still left untouched what 1 believe to be the 
real secret of Jesuit influence, regarded, as | desire my 
readers to regard it, from a purely natural point of 
view. Not that it can ever be really separated from 
the supernatural, any more than the ivy can be sepa- 
rated from the oak to which it clings. But as we can 
consider the growth and means of cultivation of the ivy 
in itself, so 1 propose to consider the Society of Jesus 
in itself, as an organised system of means, adapted, in 
accordance with the principles that govern human so- 
ciety, to the end that it has in view. After a quarter 
of a century spent in its ranks, I can speak with great 
confidence from my own personal experience of the 
training given to its members. The study of the train- 
ing of a Jesuit appears to me to throw a very clear light 
on the position which the Society occupies in the mod- 
ern world. 

But there is something preliminary to the considera- 
tion of its training. No system of education can pro- 
duce a well-educated man unless the original material 
is good. The first requisite tor those who are to do 
the work of the Society efficiently is that it should 
select as its members only those who are capable of 
receiving the Jesuit ‘form.’ The statue, however 
deftly carved, will not be a success it the marble have 
serious defects. All possible care is taken to admit 
into the ranks of the Society only those who are natu- 
rally qualified to carry out the end that it sets before 
itself, and who show a capacity for imbibing its spirit 
and submitting to its discipline. 

When any one applies for admission to the Society, 
he has first of all to satisfy the Head of the Province 
that he is a likely subject ; and he is then handed over 
to four of the Fathers to be examined by each of them 
separately. This examination is no mere form; the 
candidate tor admission has to answer the most search- 
ing questions, and is submitted to a somewhat rigorous 
scrutiny. He is asked about the age, health, and posi- 
tion of his parents in the world; whether they are 
Catholics ; whether they are likely to need his help in 
their old age. He has also to give a full account of 
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himself ; whether he suffers from ill-health or other in- 
firmity, hereditary or acquired; whether he owes 
money, or is under any other obligation ; what studies 
he has made and what are his literary attainments, 
whether he has lived a virtuous life ; how long he has 
been entertaining the idea of entering the Society, and 
what is his motive for wishing to do so; whether it 
has been suggested to him by any one else or springs 
entirely from himself. The examiner has meanwhile 
to try and ascertain from personal observation what 
talent he possesses; what is his natural disposition ; 
whether he seems to be a man likely to persevere, and 
to prove a useful member of the Society. He is not 
to be admitted if he has any notable bodily defect or 
mental infirmity ; it he is deficient in intelligence ; if 
he is in debt ; or if he has worn the habit of any other 
religious body, even for a single day. Each of the 
four examiners has to write out at length his report on 
the above points, and to state in writing his opinion as 
to whether it is expedient to admit him or not, with 
any further remarks that he may choose toadd. The 
four reports are sent in to the Provincial, who after 
carefully reading them decides whether the candidate 
is to be accepted or rejected. 

In every province of the Society of Jesus there is a 
day in each year on which candidates are ordinarily 
received, though exceptions are made in special cases. 
The new-comers are not at once admitted to the ranks 
of the noviceship ; they spend their first week or ten 
days separate from the rest, and during that time the 
rules of the Society are put into their hands, and are 
explained to them ; they are instructed as to the kind 
of life they will have to live, and the difficulties that 
they will have to encounter. They have to study the 
‘Summary of the constitutions,’ in which is set forth 
the end and object of the Society, the spirit that must 
animate its members, the obedience they must be ready 
to practise, the sacrifice of their own will and judg- 
ment that they must be prepared to make; in fact, 
they have every possible opportunity given them of 
ascertaining what it is that they are undertaking when 
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they declare their intention of serving God in the So- 
ciety according to its laws and constitutions. Of 
course, there are but few who realise at first all that is 
involved in the sacrifice they are making; but this 
must be the case with all who are entering on a new 
and difficult career. After they have spent a few days 
in studying the obligation they are going to accept, 
they are put into retreat fora short time, during which 
they are kept in perfect silence, and have to spend 
their time in listening to a series of instructions on the 
fundamental truths of religion given by the master of 
novices, each instruction containing a number of sug- 
gestive thoughts, on which they have to meditate for 
an hour after the instruction is finished. 

When this time of retirement is over, they are duly 
received as novices, and are clad in the Jesuit habit. 
Often one or two fall away during this first probation, 
discovering that the kind of life is beyond their courage, 
or requires a higher degree of virtue than they pos- 
sess. But, generally speaking, those who have made 
their first probation pass into the ranks of the novice- 
ship as soon as it is over. 

From that moment the real process of sifting begins. 
The new novices enter at once on the routine pre- 
scribed by the Society for a// who desire to fight under 
her standard. They rise at 5.30, make a short visit to 
the chapel at 6, in order to make their morning obla- 
tion of the day to God, and from 6 to 7 make their 
meditation. According to Jesuit rule, the points of 
this meditation have to be studied for a quarter of an 
hour before retiring to rest on the previous evening. 
On these points the Jesuit is taught to dwell during 
the hour devoted to the morning meditation, ending 
the consideration of them with some good resolution 
arising out of them, and a short prayer that he may 
keep it during the ensuing day. As this is a very im- 
portant element in the training of the Society, I think 
it may be interesting if I give an example of the points 
as given to the novices during my own novitiate by 
the then master of novices, whose holy teaching and 
loving care will always dwell in the grateful hearts 
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of those who had the privilege of being trained by 
him. - 

Subject of the Meditation : ‘Let us make haste to enter into our 
eternal rest’ (Hebrews iv. 11). 

Point 1.—How are we to make haste towards eternal rest with God ? 
It is certain that he who during the hours of the day most frequently 
does the very thing that his Father in Heaven wishes is he who dur- 
ing that day makes most progress. Penance will not advance us if 
we do it when our Father in Heaven wishes us not to do penance. 
Prayer will only retard us if prayer is not our Father’s will at the mo- 
ment. Resting when He wishes us to rest, labouring when He wishes 
us to labour, speaking and being silent just as He wishes—this is the 
short and direct road to our eternal repose. 

Point 2.—This life is a time of traffic. ‘Traffic till I come,’ our 
Lord says. He who traffics most wisely is the one who is making 
most haste to enter into his eternal repose. St. Paul tells us how to 
carry on our spiritual business. ‘Some,’ he says, ‘build with gold 
and precious stones and silver on the foundations of faith. Others 
with wood, stubble, and hay.’ We build with gold and precious 
stones when our intention is very good; with hay and stubble when 
our intention is unworthy. ‘Two men read the same book or work to- 
gether ; how different the value of their work according to their in- 
tention ! 

Point 3.—Of all the ways of making haste to heaven and to God, 
there is none so rapid as the way of charity and love. ‘ Many sins 
are forgiven, because she loved much.’ How slow and how weary a 
task it is to conceal sins by any other process ! 

Beg very earnestly for an increase of Divine love, in order that you 
may run in the way of God’s commandments. 


At 6.55 the bell rings for Holy Mass, and all the 
novices repair to the chapel. After Mass, which occu- 
pies half an hour, another quarter of an hour is as- 
signed to a reconsideration of the meditation and the 
care with which it was made, and to the writing down 
of any thoughts that may have suggested themselves 
in the course of it. Breakfast is at 7.45, and at 8.30 
the novices have to be present, each at his little desk, 
for halt an hour's reading of Rodriguez on Christian 
Perfection. At 9 an instruction on the rules is given 
by the master of novices, after which they have to 
make their beds and arrange their little cells, and, 
when this is done, to repair to some appointed place, 
where one of their number, appointed for the purpose, 
assigns to each a certain amount of manual labour— 
dusting, sweeping, washing up dishes and plates, lay- 
ing the retectory for dinner, sometimes cleaning and 
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scrubbing, and other menial offices of the humblest de- 
scription. At 10.15 they have to learn by heart, for a 
quarter of an hour, some portion of the rules of the 
Society, or such prayers, psalms, or ecclesiastical 
hymns, the knowledge of which may be usetul to the 
young ecclesiastic. After this they have some free 
time, during which they can walk in the grounds, pray 
in the chapel, or read some Life of the saints or other 
spiritual book. At 11.30 they assemble for ‘ out-door 
manual works,’ which consist in chopping and sawing 
wood for fuel, sweeping up leaves, picking up leaves, 
weeding the flower beds, or some similar occupation 
allotted to them by one of the older novices, who is 
termed ‘ master of outdoor works.’ At 12.30 they re- 
turn to the house, and at 12.40 the bell summons them 
to the chapel, where they spend fifteen minutes in 
prayer, and in examining their consciences as to how 
they have performed the various duties of the morning, 
whether they have kept silence (for during all this time 
no talking is allowed), obeyed promptly and ‘exactly, 
kept up a remembrance of God in all that they have 
done, showed kindness and consideration for others, 
executed the work assigned to them in the best man- 
ner possible, &c. 

The dinner-bell rings at 1, and all repair to the re- 
fectory. During dinner a portion of Holy Scripture 
is read aloud, and some useful and edifying book, the 
life of one of the saints, or the history of the Society. 
After dinner a short visit is made to the chapel, and an 
hour’s recreation follows. The occupations of the 
afternoon are a repetition of those of the earlier por- 
tion of the day, save that on three days in the week a 
walk of about two hours has to be taken in companies 
of two or three. No one is allowed to choose his com- 
panions, but the master of novices arranges the vari- 
ous companies. Sometimes a game of cricket or foot- 
ball is substituted for the walk. At 6a second hour of 
meditation of half an hour has to be made in the 
chapel, after which the recital of some vocal prayers, 
and some free time which they can dispose of for them- 
selves, bring them on to supper at 7.30. After this 
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they have an hour’s recreation, during the first half- 
hour of which Latin has to be spoken. At 9, night 
prayers in the chapel; then fifteen minutes spent in 
the preparation of their meditation of the hdlening 
morning, and after a final examination of conscience on 
their performance of the duties of the day all lights are 
put out by 1o P.M., and the novices sleep their well- 
earned sleep in their dormitories. 

1 have given in detail the account of a Jesuit novice’s 
day, as spent inthe English province. In England the 
Society is deprived of certain advantages that it enjoys 
in Catholic countries, where they undergo two experi- 
menta, or trials, which here are impossible. They are 
sent out, wherever the population is Catholic and the 
Church is free, to beg alms in the streets, and in the 
country around, tor about thirty days, and the instruc- 
tions given by Our Lord to His apostles are the model 
which these are taught to imitate. An amusing story 
is told of a young Oxtord convert, who, making his 
noviceship at Rome in the days when the Pope still 


ruled in Rome, was sent out with a — to beg. 


Passing a horseman riding quietly in the neighbour- 
hood of the city, he asked of him an alms for the love 
of God. The stranger looked for a moment at his 
shabby Jesuit soutane and jumped down from his horse. 
‘My dear X., you don’t mean that you have come to 
this!’ It was an old Oxford acquaintance, who imag- 
ined that his poor friend had been reduced to utter 
destitution as the result of his reception into the Catho- 
lic Church. The impossibility of practising this vol- 
untary mendicancy in the present day is regarded as a 
misfortune by the Jesuit authorities, as the humilia- 
tions it involved were found to bea most useful ele- 
ment in novice training. Another trial, the month 
spent in the hospitals, which now can be very rarely 
carried out, is also much to be regretted. Under nor- 
mal conditions, the young Jesuits have to repair tor a 
space of thirty days to some hospital, and spend their 
time in nursing the sick, dressing their wounds, mak- 
ing their beds, and ministering to their various neces: 
sities, temporal and spiritual. In England the loss of 
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these two experiments is to some extent compensated 
by a month spent in the kitchen, during which the 
novice has to wash up the plates and dishes, to pare 
potatoes, to grind the coffee, and to perform any other 
menial tasks assigned to the novice by the cook, whom 
the novice has to obey implicitly, as for the time being 
his superior. He has also to take his recreation during 
this month with the lay brothers, and to make himself 
one with them in their ordinary life and conversation. 
But there is one experiment which is still every- 
where retained, and one which is perhaps of all the 
most important. During one month in his first year 
every novice has to make what is called ‘ the long re- 
treat.’ It consists of thirty days occupied exclusively 
in prayer, meditation, and similar employments. Five 
times a day the master of novices gives points of medi- 
tation to the assembled novices, and they have subse- 
quently to spend the following hour in a careful pon- 
dering over the points proposed to them, after the 
manner that I have already described in speaking of 


the daily morning meditation. A regular system is 
nf g £ y 
’ 


followed ; during the first few days the subjects pro- 
posed are the end for which man is created, the means 
by which he is to attain that end, the evils of sin and 
its consequences, and the four last things, death, judg- 
ment, heaven, and hell. During the second portion of 
the retreat the Kingdom of Christ, His Incarnation, 
Nativity, and His life on earth occupy the thoughts of 
the novices for a space of ten or twelve days, with 
separate meditations on the two standards of Christ 
and Satan, under one of which every one is fighting, 
on the tactics of the evil one, the choice that has to be 
bravely made of a life of hardship under the standard 
of the Cross, and other subjects akin to these. During 
a third period of four or five days the Passion of Christ 
is dwelt upon in detail, and finally some two or three 
days of the joyful subjects of the Resurrection, the ap- 
pearances of our Lord to His disciples, the Ascension, 
with one or two concluding meditations on the love of 
God and the means of attaining it, bring the retreat to 
anend. Three recreation days are interposed between 
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the various portions of the retreat, which are spent in 
long walks, and in recovering from the fatigue which 
is caused by the constant mental strain involved in the 
long time of meditation and prayer. Except during 
these three days there is no time of recreation, and 
silence has to be strictly kept throughout. 

This month is certainly a trying one, though a very 
happy and fruitful one tor those who are in earnest, 
It generally has the effect ot sending away from the 
noviceship one or two of those whose aim in life is not 
sufficiently high, or whose powers are too feeble to 
allow of their undertaking the yoke of Jesuit obedience, 
and all the sacrifices that it carries with it. It is in- 
deed a searching process, and generally finds out those 
who have undertaken a task too difficult for them to 
accomplish. This is, in fact, one of its objects, as well 
as of all the other trials of the Jesuit novitiate, which 
are directed not merely to the formation of the tuture 
members of the Society, but also the elimination of 
those who have no real vocation to serve in its ranks. 

At the end of two years the young Jesuit takes his 
first vows and ceases to be a novice. The special ob- 
ject of his life in the noviceship has been to train him 
up in that spirit of implicit and unquestioning obedi- 
ence which is the aim of the Society of Jesus to culti- 
vate more than any other virtue in her sons, simply 
because it is the virtue that underlies all the rest, and 
without which no other virtue can attain its full per- 
fection in the soul of man. The routine of monotonous 
and often apparently useless employments has for its 
object to foster the habit of what is rightly called blind 
obedience. The novice is taught to obey his superior 
without ever questioning the wisdom of the order 
given ; the perfection of Jesuit obedience includes not 
only the obedience of the will, so that he does what is 
commanded promptly, bravely, and thoroughly, but 
also an obedience of the judgment, so that he re- 
gards what is commanded as the best thing possi- 
ble for him. Here it is that Jesuit obedience differs 
trom the obedience practised generally by a good sub- 
ordinate in the world. In the army or ina house of 
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business, blind obedience is necessary to efficient 
action. No well-ordered system could be carried on 
successfully without it ; if the subordinate obeyed only 
where he approved of the wisdom of the command 
given the results would be fatal to any well-organised 
community. It is the habit, the difficult habit of ab- 
staining from any mental criticism of the order given 
that is the distinctive feature of the obedience of the 
Society of Jesus. When still a secular, I once encoun- 
tered an officer in the army who had been for some 
time in the noviceship, and had left because he found 
the obedience required too much for him. I took oc- 
casion to ask him how it was that he who had been ac- 
customed to the strict discipline and rigorous obedi- 
ence demanded of a soldier could not endure the gen- 
tler rule to which he was subject asa religious. ‘In 
the army,’ was his answer, ‘ you must do what you are 
told, but you can relieve your feelings by swearing 
mentally at your colonel, but you cannot do that in the 
Society of Jesus.’ 

At the same time the obedience of the Society is a 
perfectly reasonable obedience. I need scarcely say 
that in the impossible, or almost impossible case of a 
command being given, which could not be obeyed 
without sin, the Jesuit would be clearly bound to dis- 
obey. Inthe case of the order given being manifestly 
a foolish one, obedience does not require that it should 
be regarded in itself as wise or prudent. If the mat- 
ter is one of any importance, it is his duty to represent 
to the superior the undesirable consequences, that seem 
to him likely to ensue from the carrying out of the 
order, Every superior has certain advisers, to whose 
opinion he is bound to give special weight, and the 
representation can be made either directly to the supe- 
rior by the person receiving the order, or through one 
or other of these advisers. Every subordinate has also 
the right of appeal to some higher superior, and such 
appeals always receive full and careful consideration. 
In matters of real moment, he can write a private let- 
ter to the General of the whole Society with a certain- 
ty of redress if the writer has a solid ground for the 
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complaint made. But in the case of any such appeal 
he must not act merely on the impulse of the moment, 
and must beware of being misled by his own private 
judgment. He must think the matter over with due 
deliberation, and must recommend it to God in prayer, 
and must, as far as possible, make sure that the motive 
that prompts him is not wounded self-love, or a perti- 
nacity of judgment, or a dislike of giving up his own 
will. He ought to try and see things from the supe- 
rior’s point of view rather than from his own. If, 
after taking all these precautions, he thinks it right to 
appeal, he must then be ready to abide by the decision 
finally given. If it is against him, common sense will 
tell him that in all probability he is wrong. The 
chances are that his superiors are able to take a wider 
and more impartial view of the question than himself. 
He will then do his best to conform his judgment to 
theirs. What is then required of him is that he should 
consider the command as the best, not perhaps in itself, 
but the best for him under the circumstances, But in 
all cases where there is any sort of doubt, he must, if 
he is true to his rule, and loyal with Jesuit loyalty, 
bend his will to a favourable judgment of what has been 
ordered by his superior, and abstain, as far as with 
God's grace he is able, from all unfavourable criticism, 
using all the force of a loyal will, to induce his judg- 
ment to approve, and not to condemn, what his supe- 
rior has enjoined. It is this obedience of the judgment 
which is one of the chief causes of the power exercised 
by the Society. It ensures a remarkable unity of 
action, and prevents the waste of energy, which in 
other corporate bodies is the result of disunion, mutual 
criticism, and internal disaffection and strife. 

As soon as the young Jesuit has taken his vows, he 
enters on quite a different life. His religious exercises 
are now confined to a comparatively small portion of 
the day. The main part of his time is now devoted to 
study. He still makes his morning meditation, hears 
Mass, examines his conscience twice a day, and spends 
a short time each day in spiritual reading and in prayer 
before the Blessed Sacrament ; but the chief portion 
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of the next five years is given up to intellectual culti- 
vation. During the first two years he has to apply 
himself to classical studies and to a course of rhetoric. 
This part of his career I can pass over without further 
notice, because there is in it nothing specially distinc- 
tive of the Society. His classical work, which con- 
sists in reading the best Latin and Greek authors, and 
translating from English into Latin and Greek, with a 
certain amount of English literature, and essay writ- 
ing, is much the same as that of the higher forms of 
our public schools, and of those who take a classical 
degree at the Universities. A certain amount of 
mathematics has also to be learned, and the practice 
as well as the theory of rhetoric forms part of the 
course. All this is carefully regulated by written 
laws, which lay down in detail the course of study to 
be pursued. 

At the end of these two years the young Jesuit stu- 
dent generally leaves the house of the novitiate, where 
he has continued to reside even after taking his first 


vows, and to the seminary, where he enters on 


the new and important study of Catholic philosophy. 
During the first D igpos he goes through a course of logic, 
pure and applied, and continues his mathematics. The 
second and third years are devoted to psychology, 
ethics, metaphysics, general and special, cosmology 
and natural theology. He has about two lectures a 
day in these subjects from Jesuit professors, who are 
always priests, and are selected on account of their 
special knowledge, and their gift of a clear power of 
exposition. Besides the lectures, which are given in 
Latin, the students are summoned three times a week 
to take part in an academical exercise which is one of 
the most valuable elements in the philosophical and 
theological training of the Society. It lasts an hour, 
during the first quarter of which one of the students 
has to give a synopsis of the last two lectures of the 
professor. After this, two other students, previously 
appointed for the purpose, have to bring against the 
doctrine laid down any possible objection that they 
can find in books or invent for themselves. Modern 
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books are ransacked for these objections, and the ‘ ob. 
jicients’ do their best to hunt out difficulties which 
may puzzle the exponent of the truth, who is called the 
‘ defendent.’ Locke, Hegel, Descartes, Malebranche, 
John Stuart Mill, Mansel, Sir William Hamilton, and 
other modern writers, are valuable contributors for 
those who have to attack the Catholic doctrine, 
Everything has to be brought forward in syllogistic 
form, and to be answered in the same way. The pro- 
fessor, who of course presides at these contests, at once 
checks any one who departs from this necessary form 
and wanders off into mere desultory talk. This system 
of testing the soundness of the doctrine taught, con. 
tinued as it is throughout the theological studies which 
come at a later period of the young Jesuit’s career, 
provides those who pass through it with a complete 
defence against difficulties which otherwise are likely 
to puzzle the Catholic controversialist. It is a splen- 
did means of sifting out truth from falsehood. Many 
of those who take part in it are men of ability and ex- 
perience, and who have made a special study of the 
subjects discussed, and are well versed in the objec- 
tions that can be urged against the Catholic teaching. 
Such men conduct their attack not as a mere matter of 
form, but with the vigour and ingenuity of practised 
disputants, and do their best to puzzle the unfortunate 
defendent with difficulties, the answer to which is by 
no means simple or obvious at first sight. Sometimes 
he is put completely ‘in the sack,’ and the professor 
has to intervene to explain where he has failed, and 
how the objection has really to be met. Sometimes 
the objicient will urge his difficulties with such a sem- 
blance of conviction as even to mislead some of those 
present. I remember an instance in which an objicient, 
rather older than the rest, who had had considerable 
experience of sceptical difficulties before becoming a 
Jesuit, argued with such a show of earnestness against 
the existence of God, that the professor, who was a 
good, simple man, and new to his work, took fright. 
He sent for the objicient to his room when the ‘ circle’ 
was over, and, to his no small amusement, represented 
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to him the misery and hopelessness of scepticism, 
begged him to pray God that he might not lose his 
faith, and promised to say Mass for him the next morn- 
ing, that God might save him from the terrible misfor- 
tune that threatened him. But he was consoled on 
discovering that his pupil was as firmly convinced as 
himself of the truth of the thesis he had been attacking. 

Here I hope my non-Catholic readers will forgive 
me a remark which I cannot refrain from making on 
the present occasion. I should like to know what 
other religion save the Catholic could ever stand such 
an ordeal of free discussion as this. So far from any 
check being put on the liberty of the students, they 
are encouraged to press home every sort of objection, 
however searching and fundamental, however blas- 

hemous and profane, that can be raised to the Catho- 
ic doctrine. In every class are to be found men who 
are not to be put off with an evasion, and a professor 
who was to attempt to substitute authority for reason 
would very soon find out his mistake. This perfect 
‘liberty of disputation’ is one of the many hap- 
py ei of the possession of perfect and unfailing 
truth. 

When the two objicients have finished their attack, 
there still remains a quarter of an hour before the circle 
isover. This time is devoted to objections and diffi- 
culties proposed by the students. Every one present 
has full freedom to ask of the professor any question 
he pleases on the matter in hand, and may require of 
him an explanation of any point on which he is not sat- 
isfied. It is needless to say that full advantage is taken 
of this privilege, and the poor professor has often to 
submit to a very lively and searching interrogatory. 
If any question is proposed that is foolish, or beside 
the subject, the questioner is soon silenced by the open 
marks of disapprobation on the part of the rest of the 
class, and a good objection is sometimes received with 
quiet applause. Any fallacy or imperfect knowledge 
on the part of the professor is very speedily brought 
to light by the raking fire he has to undergo, and while 
all respect is shown him in the process, he must be 
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well armed if he is to win the confidence of the class 
by his answers. 

At the end of his first and second years of philoso. 
phy, the young Jesuit has to undergo a fairly severe 
examination in the matter of the year. If he passes 
these examinations successfully, he has in all three 
years of philosophy, at the end of which he has to 
undergo an examination in the combined matter of the 
three years, mathematics included. 

At the end of this time he begins a new stage in his 
career. He is sent to one or other of the colleges of 
the Society to teach or to take part in the discipline, 
I will not dwell on this part of his training, as it is not 
my object to explain the system of Jesuit education in 
my present paper. It is enough to say that for some 
five or six years he is weep he in the ordinary work 
incident to teaching a classof boys. Whether he takes 


a higher or a lower form depends of course on his own 
classical or other attainments. Yet there is this differ- 
ence between the Jesuit system and that of the ordi- 


nary public schools, that in all the lower classes the 
Jesuit teacher generally moves up with his class. I 
imagine that the motive of this is to give hima stronger 
moral influence than can be gained by a master who 
has the teaching of boys only for a single year. But 
the two or three higher forms, corresponding to the 
sixth and upper and lower fifth, have almost always a 
permanent master. This reminds me of another dis- 
tinction between the Jesuit and other systems, though 
it is one that does not universally prevail. The time 
during which the young scholastic is employed in 
teaching does not, as a rule, extend beyond six or 
seven years. Hence permanent masters, in the strict 
sense of the word, are but rare. Sometimes, if a man 
has a special talent for teaching, he will return to the 
schoolroom after he becomes a priest. But it is the 
general experience of the Order that, with the excep- 
tion of men who have a remarkable power of training 
boys, those who are in the full vigour. of their youth 
prove more successful masters than those who have 
passed through the four hard years of theological 
study, and are already getting on in life. 
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The time of teaching or disciplinary work generally 
terminates about the age of thirty, and the scholastic 
then proceeds to the theological college of his prov- 
ince for three or four years of theology. Here the 
work is certainly hard, especially during the first two 
years. On three days in the week, the student who 
has passed successfully through his philosophical 
course has to attend two lectures in the morning and 
three in the afternoon. The morning lectures are on 
moral and dogmatic theology ; and those in the after- 
noon on canon law or history, dogmatic theology, and 
Hebrew, the last for half an hour only. Besides this, 
on each of these afternoons there is held acircle or dis- 
putation such as I have described above. In theology 
these disputations are asarule fiercer and more search- 
ing than in the philosophical course. There often 
arises, not the odium theologicum, but the eager advo- 
cacy with which even Jesuits defend their own opin- 
ions, The men are older, and bolder too, and take a 
delight in searching out any supposed weakness in the 


arguments proposed to them, so that there is no dan- 


ger of any latent fallacy or inadequate proof escaping 
the observation of the more keen-sighted members of 
the class. In addition to these constant disputations 
there is held every three months a more solemn assem- 
bly of the same kind, at which the whole house is pres- 
ent and the rector presides, in which two of the stu- 
dents are chosen to defend for an hour continuously a 
number of theses against the attacks of all comers, the 
professors themselves included. 

During the third and fourth years of the course of 
theology, lectures in Scripture are substituted for those 
on moral theology and Hebrew. At the end of the 
third year the young Jesuit (if a man of thirty-four or 
thirty-five can be accounted young) is ordained priest, 
and during his last year his lectures are fewer, and he 
has privately to prepare himself for a general examina- 
tion in theology, on which depends in great measure 
whether he has the grade of a professed father in the 
Society or the lower degree of what is called a ‘ spir- 
itual coadjutor.’ 
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Even when his theology is over, and his final exami- 
nation passed, the training ot a Jesuit is not yet com. 
wee? He has still another year of probation before 

e is launched on the world as a tullblown member of 
the Society. He has to return during that time to the 
noviceship, and there to repeat all the experimental 
tests and trials of the first two years of his religious 
life. He has to sweep and dust the rooms and corri- 
dors, to chop wood, to wash plates and dishes, besides 
going over again the spiritual work of the novice, the 
long retreat of thirty days included. He has also dur- 
ing this year to study the institute of the Society, and 
during Lent to take part in some one of the public mis- 
sions which are given by the various religious orders 
in the large towns and centres of population. This 
final year sometimes follows immediately on his theol- 
ogy, sometimes after an interval of a year or two, dur- 
ing which he is employed in one of the colleges or mis- 
sions of the Society. When it is over he is generally 
well on in the thirties, and it he has had the full course, 
he will have spent some seventeen years in the training 
for his work. Of this period he will have devoted two 
years to the noviceship, seven years to study, six or 
seven years to teaching or the work of discipline, and 
one year to the second noviceship which he has to 
undergo after his priesthood. 

If I were asked to sum up the reasons for the posi- 
tion which the Society of Jesus occupies in the Catho- 
lic Church, and the reputation which it enjoys among 
educated men in every country of the world, I should 
ascribe it, as far as natural reasons go, mainly to three 
causes. The first is the extreme care with which its 
members are in the first instance chosen, and the proc- 
ess of natural selection which eliminates all who are 
not suited for its work. The second is the length and 
thoroughness of its training, both moral and intel- 
lectual, and the pains that is taken to adapt it to the 
7 ar talents and capacities of the individual. The 
third is the spirit of implicit obedience, of blind obedi- 
ence, in the sense in which I have explained it above, 
which is absolutely indispensable to every one who is 
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to live and die as one of its members. There are other 
reasons beside, such as its system of government, the 
loyalty which animates those who belong to it, and the 
care with which men are chosen for posts to which 
they are naturally suited, and removed from positions 
where they are unable to do their work well. But 
these are really the result of the three I have men- 
tioned, and would be impossible unless built on them 
as their basis. 

I cannot conclude without mentioning two others, 
though perhaps they are almost out of place in an arti- 
cle ina Review. The one is the spirit of supernatural 
charity which is the very foundation on which the So- 
ciety is built, and without which it would very soon 
decay and disappear. The other is one I have already 
alluded to, the almost universal reproach which at- 
taches to the name of Jesuit, in which we gratefully 
recognise the fulfilment of the words of Him whose 
name we bear, and who long since forewarned us: ‘ If 
the world hate you, know that it hated me before it 
hated you. If you had been of the world, the world 
would love its own; but because you are not of the 
world, but I have chosen you out of the world, there- 
fore the world hateth you ’ (St. John xv. 18, 19). 





THE RESURRECTION AS THE CARDINAL 
FEATURE OF APOSTOLIC TEACHING. 


BY THE REV, PREBENDARY WHITEFOORD, B.D., PRINCI- 
PAL OF SALISBURY THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, 


From The Expository Times (Edinburgh), August, 1896. 


THE record of St. Peter’s sermon on the day of Pen- 
tecost presents the reader with the earliest sample of 
the proclamation of the gospel-message by apostolic 
lips. Here, then, he may expect to see the foundation- 
stones of Christian doctrine, and to observe an empha- 
sis duly laid upon its most characteristic features. 
Fresh from the charge of the Master, St. Peter was 
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bound to bring into prominence those truths of the 
faith which were of the most supreme and commanding 
import. The issues involved were no narrow ones, 
but they were capable of extraordinary concentration 
in statement. The work of the apostles was, from one 
point of view, manifold and complex ; but from the 
point of view of their teaching office, it was extremely 
simple. They were to bear testimony to the risen 
Christ. This was the great enterprise, missionary and 
educational, which lay before them. Practically, it 
was for failure to carry this out that Iscariot had gone 
to his own place, and Matthias had already been chosen 
in his stead. Discipleship and intimate knowledge of 
the Master’s career, from the commencement of His 
ministry until its triumphant close,’ such, apparently, 
was the qualification for succession. 

Braced it may well be by the thought that the new 
recruit not only completed the number ot the Twelve, 
but was a means of restoring to the college its broken 
harmony and divided aims, the apostles addressed 
themselves afresh to their lofty undertaking. They 
must witness to Christ, to His life, work, and death ; 
and last, but not least, to His rising again from the 
dead. It is this great truth of Easter which from first 
to last stands out in apostolic treatment with the clear- 
est prominence among Christian doctrines. 

A less careful consideration of the facts with which 
the New Testament makes him acquainted would, per- 
haps, lead the student to expect that the doctrinal em- 
phasis would be laid elsewhere. Yet a close examina- 
tion of its literature will bring with it the inevitable 
conclusion that neither the Incarnation nor Crucifixion, 
as events in the story of human redemption, takes 
precedence of the Resurrection in apostolic hands. 

It is strange, yet true, that when the apostles desire 
to impress upon hearers or readers what Christ has 
wrought for them, and what they in turn owe to Hin, 
they appear to draw, not so much upon memories of 
the manger-bed, or even of the cross, but upon those 
of the open tomb. 

1 Acts i. 22, 
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The story of how Christ the Lord, after having 
emptied Himself of His glory, resumed from the grave 
a new and triumphant life, provoked, as different hear- 
ers listened to it, a sense of awed surprise. It chal- 
lenged attention even from the indifferent and thought- 
less. It aroused a measure of interest even where it 
failed to elicit sympathy. Thus it came about that the 
doctrine of the Resurrection proved ‘ the usual as well 
as the most effective weapon’’ to break down Jewish 
or philosophic prejudice, as well as the most powerful 
instrumentality for winning over the hearts of the sim- 
ple-minded. 

It is not the present purpose of this article to go 
over the familiar ground of the historical evidences for 
the Resurrection. Yet it is worth while to take into 
account, by way of preface, the character of the chief 
testimony to the event. Slowly, reluctantly, even jeal- 
ously, was each step taken by the apostles in the direc- 
tion of this belief, Patiently and graciously was their 
lack of faith met. To this end they had been permitted 
full intercourse with Him, they had been invited to eat 
with Him, to touch and handle His body. Again and 
again, under changing conditions, had a first impres- 
sion been tested. So carefully and exactly were the 
observations taken that the tests appear almost scien- 
tific. At any rate for the apostles, the event at last 
rested upon what their natural senses, clearly and 
calmly exercised, conveyed to their minds. Once so 
perceived and embraced, it became to them, and from 
them to their converts, the power of a new life. 

The Book of the Acts, which indeed furnishes a wide 
field of inquiry upon the whole issue, supplies also an 
incidental suggestion of great interest. tt would ap- 
pear that the first preachers of the faith were known 
by more than one designation. The title of apostles 
could only be conceded to them by those who were in 
sympathy with their message, and accepted their cre- 
dentials. To whomsoever it applied, it would appear 
as a dignified description. It was an official term, 


1 Liddon, Easter Day Sermons in St. Paul's Cathedral, 
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meaningless unless there was some commission at the 
back of it to which reference could be made. This 
commission, as the apostles themselves were not slow 
in declaring, was nothing less than divine. Hence, to 
speak of these great teachers as apostles would be vir- 
tually a surrender of the argument on the part of the 
agnostics or unbelievers of the time. But there was 
another and less compromising designation which was 
ready to hand. Thus they were regarded and then 
described as ‘ witnesses to the Resurrection,’ from the 
persistent character of their preaching. To describe 
the apostles so, was simply to quote the capital point 
of their teaching, and it left its veracity and value still 
open questions. Hence it is interesting to observe that 
at Athens the ground of the charge against St. Paul of 
introducing strange deities rested upon the fact that 
the message he was wont to proclaim was‘ Jesus, and 
the Resurrection.” Nothing, indeed, seems less im- 
probable than that his hearers, here and elsewhere, 
mistook the reiterated expression ‘ Anastasis’ as the 
name of some new goddess.’ 

It is, however, quite impossible to do justice to the 
Book of the Acts as a storehouse of resurrection refer- 
ences within the present limits. _Nonoteworthy speech 
throughout the narrative is lacking in this element. It 
is not merely the persistency of the doctrine in the his- 
tory which invites and arrests attention, but the variety 
in its treatment, and the manifold character of the in- 
struction thereby conveyed. It thus forms the natu- 
ral climax of St. Peter's stirring speech on the day of 
Pentecost.*. The resurrection theme forms the plaint 
alike of priests and Sadducees which followed upon 
the miracle then wrought, and it is to the risen Lord 
that that wonder is directly ascribed ;* nor is the tri- 
umphant song of St. Peter and St. John anything less 
in its intention than an Easter anthem. It was with 
this doctrine, indeed, that Jerusalem was confessedl 
filled.* Passing on to St. Stephen’s great apology, it 
is clear that the mad fury of his persecutors was 


1 Acts xvii. 18.  * Acts ii. 32, 36. ® Acts iii. 15,16. ‘* Acts v. 28. 
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aroused, not so much by the idea of an unjust murder 
of a just one, as at the martyr’s happy recognition of 
Christ as the risen Saviour now at God’s right hand 
exalted. Once more, it is the same high theme which 
fills St. Peter’s heart and unseals his lips after the Cor- 
nelius incident." St. Paul at Antioch in Pisidia draws 
alike upon ancient prophecy and recent history as he 
presses —_ a not unwilling audience the same great 
truth.’ t Athens, where he had a doubtful welcome, 
he meets the philosophy of the hour with this same 
eternal message.’ It was, again, the doctrine of the 
Resurrection which broke the passing harmony of the 
Pharisaic and Sadducean elements in the multitude 
which listened as the apostle stood in the presence of 
the Council. A week later, Felix, with such courage 
as he could muster, had to hear this same startling 
topic,® while St. Paul in his apology reasoned of right- 
eousness, temperance, and a judgment higher than that 
of any earthly tribunal. Not less significant is the spe- 
cial indication by Festus of this doctrine as the most 
crucial question at issue between St. Paul and his ene- 
mies, when the apostle’s case was submitted to Agrip- 
ya Hence it is also that when he pleaded before the 
cing, the narrative of his wonderful conversion leads 
up to the natural climax of the truth of Christ having 
risen again from the dead.” Thus the Book of the Acts 
draws to its close not without its suggestion that the 
two years spent at Rome in preaching and teaching 
served to lay deeply in the mind of that Church the 
foundations of this capital doctrine of the faith once 
for all delivered to the saints. The references have 
not been exhausted in this hurried review, but they are 
sufficient to indicate that if the narrative of the Acts 
alone is taken into careful consideration, no manner of 
doubt will exist as to the conclusion that its predomi- 
nant and most significant truth is that of the Resurrec- 
tion. For to proclaim it was to proclaim by conse- 
quence both the Incarnation and the Passion of Christ. 


1 Acts x. 40. ? Acts xiv. 30,33. %Acts xvii. 31. 4 Acts xxiii. 7, 8. 
5 Acts xxiv. 21. 6 Acts xxv. I9. 7 Acts xxvi. 23. 
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To preach the Resurrection was boldly to announce a 
truth which Jews and Gentiles, with their different 
prejudices, were at one in longing to disprove ; to em- 
phasise it was to provide the early Christian Church 
with its sweetest and strongest assurances of an undy- 
ing hope. 

Professor Milligan, in a larger yet parallel inquiry, 
has shown how far-reaching in its references this doc- 
trine goes in New Testament literature. The present 
inquiry is a humble one; but to make it less incom- 
plete, the transition must now be made from the Acts 
to the correspondences herein to be observed in the 
rest of the New Testament. The testimony of the 
Epistles is in curious accord with that of the history of 
St. Luke. As might be expected, from the varying 
character and different purposes of the Epistles, these 
references are now frequent and strong—now, by com- 
parison, rare and slight. There are, for instance, but 
two references to the topic in the Epistle to the He- 
brews, and this for reasons sufficiently indicated by 
Bishop Westcott in his Commentary.’ It is scarcely 
touched upon in the Second Epistle to the Thessalo- 
nians, for it had been already largely the burden of the 
first. The references to it are slight in the Epistles of 
St. John, which yet, through and through, rest doc- 
trinally upon the Resurrection. They are largely ab- 
sent, but only because they are not required, in the 
Pastoral Epistles. The topic is wholly absent in the 
note to Philemon and in the Epistle of St. James ; but 
the genius of both these communications forbids the 
student to expect it in them. But apart from these 
necessary exceptions, the Epistles and the Acts re- 
main, in regard to resurrection-teaching, in entire and 
suggestive harmony. It remains, therefore, to take 
the former in rapid review, and without any attempt 
at an exhaustive investigation to observe in them the 
pre-eminent place of this doctrine, as well as the vari- 
ety of its presentment, and practical application to life 
and conduct. 

In the first letter to the Thessalonians, the thought 
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of the Resurrection is seen to be linked with the gen- 
eral idea of patient waiting for the day of the Lord,’ 
and such a belief is seen to affect the conduct of the 
Christian in the presence of trials, and to brace him as 
he marks the perpetual presence of Jesus, whether in 
life or in death.” The First Epistle to the Corinthians 
need not be quoted, because it is penetrated through- 
out with this sublime hope. One notable and familiar 
chapter,’ which has been the stay to generations of 
saddened hearts, is indeed the Gospel of the Resurrec- 
tion, inviting the devout to consider what Christianity 
would be without this commanding feature of its teach- 
ing. In at least four noteworthy passages in his sec- 
ond letter,‘ St. Paul draws attention to the practical 
consequences of this belief, in the new and risen life of 
believers. The truth of the Resurrection stands as the 
preface to the Epistle to the Galatians.° To them the 
apostle declares that the life he now leads in the flesh 
is not merely one of moral crucifixion, but of spiritual 
resurrection, a lesson which their characteristic fickle- 
ness needed that he should twice *® emphasise. In his 
great doctrinal treatise addressed to the Romans, the 
same theme once more stands in the forefront of the 
letter.” The apostle bids them consider that it is the 
life rather than the death of Christ which crowns by 
salvation the work of reconciliation.” The same 
thought is seen to be the natural bulwark against anti- 
nomianism,’ it is the Resurrection which links all 
humanity, dead and living, together under Christ.” It 
is in the confession of this sublime thought that sonship 
becomes a realised fact, and the individual believer 
finds the assurance of his salvation.” In the happy, 
grateful letter to the Philippians, St. Paul professes 
himself determined to reckon every loss in his experi- 
ence as less than nothing in comparison with the knowl- 
edge of the power of Christ’s Resurrection,” a power 
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mighty enough to change the body of our humiliation 
so that it may be fashioned in the heavenly common- 
wealth conformably to the body of His glory.’ To the 
Colossians the Christian’s death unto sin is pictured 
not only as burial with Christ in the baptismal action, 
but a risen life is seen to be assured to him who has 
faith in the mighty working of God, who raised Christ 
from the dead.* Hence it is that the future life of true 
believers is spent in seeking the ‘ upward things,’ 
where Christ is at God’s right hand sitting.* In the 
letter to the Ephesians the signal manifestation of divine 
power in raising Christ from the dead is regarded as a 
promise and a pledge of what He can effect for those 
who were once dead in trespasses, until at last they are 
made to sit together with the risen Christ in the ‘ hea- 
venlies.’* There is, therefore, no sphere which He 
cannot and does not fill,* there are none so deaf or 
slumberous as to escape Christ’s awakening sum- 
mons.° 

Nor is St. Peter less forward with Easter thoughts 
and hopes. As is the case with his brother apostle, he 
too puts in the forefront of his letter this commanding 
doctrine. It contained that vital element of expecta- 
tion of an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away, reserved in the heavens.’ St. Peter 
indicates that the resurrection doctrine was already 
the burden of ancient prophecy.* It was to prove the 
groundwork of the faith of his converts, their support 
in the hour of contempt and persecution.’ In myste- 
rious phraseology he declares that the fruits and bless- 
ings of the Resurrection were gathered universally,— 
in the earth, in the under-world, in heaven, among 
men, among spirits, among angelic beings.” 

If such, then, is the general witness of the New Tes- 
tament Scriptures, it cannot be impertinent to inquire, 
by way of conclusion, whether adequate justice is done 
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to the doctrine in current teaching. If it has been 
shown by the foregoing quotations that the apostles, 
as themselves witnesses to the Resurrection, bespoke 
for it a real supremacy among the articles of the Chris- 
tian faith, that supremacy should obtain now. Yet are 
not most modern preachers content with a somewhat 
hasty reference to it as Easter Day, with its full ser- 
vices, comes round? But why should not the doctrine 
have its due? There is no danger in this prominence 
nor in its emphasis. Neither the message of the Incar- 
nation nor of the Cross is likely to suffer loss if the 
mind is invited to pass in mediation from the awful 
processes of the humiliation of Jesus to the contempla- 
tion of their glad and glorious issue. The work of the 
Atonement presents, it may be, a readier and more 
forcible method of appealing to the emotions of men. 
But the Christian faith is not concerned with touching 
these alone. It claims not merely to elicit sympathy, 
but to challenge in its entire announcement the atten- 
tion of the best powers of a God-given intelligence. 
It appeals to reason as well as to love, to the mind as 
well as to the heart. It forces men, in regarding it as 
a whole, to mark that paramount feature in it—so 
deeply lacking in other religions, the buoyant element 
ot hope. Let men distort the picture as they will, the 
fair fabric of the Christian faith stands out ina just and 
wonderful symmetry, and it is crowned by hope, the 
hope contained in the Resurrection. Or, to put it in 
another way, the whole action of Christ’s life appears 
as blended of humiliation and exaltation, of sorrow and 
of joy springing from it, as flower from root. It is as 
unreasonable as it is undevout to put asunder that 
which God hath joined together. But as the Christian 
message to the world is supremely one of glad tidings, 
as its nal declaration concerns the powers of the age 
to come, so this doctrine of hope and of life, the doc- 
trine of the Resurrection, ought still to retain the pre- 
eminent position claimed for it by the genius and en- 
thusiasm of the apostles. 
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BISHOP COXE. 


BY PROFESSOR FRANCIS PHILIP NASH, LL.D. 
From The Churchman (New York), August 8, 1896. 


To summarize, in the compass of a newspaper arti- 
cle, the life and labors of one whom a distinguished 
prelate recently described as “a leader of religious 
thought,’’ and “‘a moulder of men,’’ might seem a task 
of extreme difficulty. Several circumstances, how- 
ever, make it far easier than one might lightly sup- 
pose. First of these is the unity and singleness of pur- 
pose by which Bishop Coxe’s life was characterized. 
Another is his immediate and uninterrupted success in 
his chosen career ; and a third lies in the very nature 
of his work, and of those contests in which he was quite 
unavoidably involved. In the strife of thought and 
opinion, where reason and eloquence are the only 
weapons employed, no bloody fields, no devastated 
homes, no ruined provinces, no subverted thrones and 
dynasties, no beggared rivals remain after the contest 
to claim attention and a record. We measure the im- 
portance of the struggle by the state of opinion before 
and after it. In the worldly and sordid contests whose 
object is glory, power, wealth, the incidents of the 
fight—momentar triumphs and transient defeats, fool- 
ish joys of satisfied vanity and weak mortifications of 
disappointed ambition—are often the most important 
things ; while the results are too frequently incom- 
mensurate to the sacrifices, the calamities, the irrepa- 
rable losses entailed upon humanity by private selfish- 
ness. But in the struggle of ideas the results are so 
infinitely paramount to the varying phases of the bat- 
tle, to the more or less skilful thrusts and parries of 
the combatants, and to the momentary exacerbations 
of feeling which all human strife unhappily engenders, 
that the honest lover of truth willingly forgets all 
these, and a generous spirit hastens to cloak them with 
the broad mantle of Christian and fraternal charity. 
In a retrospect of such a life-work as that of Bishop 
Coxe, such trifles should find no place. 
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Inclined by his own temperament, from his earl 
childhood, to the doctrine and discipline of the Church 
which he was to serve so well, and encouraged in his 
preference by a mother whose praise is that she was 
worthy to bear such a son, young Coxe, upon reaching 
the threshold of manhood, found it, to his unspeakable 
sorrow, impossible to follow the footsteps of his vener- 
able father in the service of another branch of the 
Christian body, for which, nevertheless, he retained to 
his last hour a sincere respect and the most tolerant 
and fraternal feelings. Even to his profound filial 
piety he could not sacrifice his equally profound relig- 
lous convictions ; but he was ready to give up the de- 
light of active service in the ministry of the Church in 
deference to the feelings of his father. Happily, Dr. 
Coxe himself recognized the divine call which his son 
had received ; and it was with his tull, though at first 
perhaps reluctant consent, that the future bishop en- 
tered upon that career to which the American Church 
owes so much. It is pleasant to reflect that Dr. Coxe 
lived to see and to rejoice in the usefulness and success 
of that career, and to acknowledge the hand of God in 
his son’s choice of a spiritual home. 

From the time of this first painful crisis, so bravely 
and loyally undergone, Bishop Coxe’s life was fash- 
ioned and moulded under the influence of one engross- 
ing and single purpose, the glory of God and the ad- 
vancement of the Church. In this respect only could 
one speak of him as a man of one idea. To this pur- 
= he devoted all his talents and all hisenergy. The 
ascinations of literary success, of which he had had an 
early foretaste, even in his undergraduate days, had 
no power to lure him from the one great aim of his 
life ; and his literary work was, to him, only another 
way of serving the Masterof hischoice. By this crite- 
rion everything in life was measured and judged of. 
His ‘* Christian Ballads,’’ which won for him so large 
a place in literature, would never have been written if 
the subject had not been so near to his single aim and 
sa og There is very little in the great mass ot his 
iterary work that is not directly or indirectly 
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~ pain with the great idea of the Church catho- 
ic. 

Of his success, which, like most successes in life, was 
largely due to this persevering singleness of purpose, 
it is perhaps unnecessary to speak. But it was Bishop 
Coxe’s peculiar good fortune to know no reverses in 
his onward march. Happy, from early youth, in do- 
mestic relations of the most perfect fitness and sweet- 
ness, he was free to go forward with greater and 
greater success, filling, one after another, positions of 
increasing importance to the end of his honored life. 
Everywhere—even in the parish which he was serving 
at the beginning of our Civil War, in a city deeply 
touched with the spirit of secession—he won the es- 
teem, the veneration and the love of those to whom he 
ministered. Those who in those troublots days felt 
unkindly toward him for a brief period, lived to recog- 
nize the consistency of his conduct and the noble fear- 
lessness of his patriotism ; and nowhere to-day is his 
name more highly honored than in that very parish. 

Bishop Coxe’s ecclesiastical work is known to the 
entire Anglican Church. His early and almost pro- 
phetic divination of the scope and importance of those 
tendencies which resulted in the Old Catholic move- 
ment was perhaps the most potent factor in the forma- 
tion of the Anglo-Continental society which has done 
so much to make the Church of England known to the 
true Catholics of Europe. Professing himself from the 
first as a Nicene Christian, he stood in a position ante- 
rior and superior, not only to the great schism of 
Trent, but also to the earlier division of the Eastern 
and Western Churches ; and, a profound believer in 
the ultimate reunion of Christendom, he never ceased 
laboring to break down those barriers, whether of doc- 
trine or discipline, which keep the Christian world di- 
vided, and to recall to unity all those members of the 
Christian body which were not in his view hopelessly 
diseased and decayed. With the papacy itself he never 
hoped to make terms ; but in Old Catholicism he saw 
what seemed to him the redemption of whatever indi- 
vidual Christians the Tridentine schism had not irrep- 
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arably corrupted. Asa member of the committee of 
our General Convention on relations with the Eastern 
Churches, he labored to promote a friendly under- 
standing with the Russo-Greek branch ot the Church ; 
while his interest in missions was clearly shown in the 
serious personal sacrifices which he willingly made in 
taking and holding the charge of the Church in Hayti, 
until that Church had a bishop of its own. A very 
great part of his work was specifically directed to the 
furtherance of Christian unity ; and the ‘‘ Churchman’s 
Calendar,’’ published annually from 1861 to 1866, was 
intended to keep before Anglican Christians the sub- 
stantial basis of agreement which exists between the 
different branches of the Church catholic. 

Another no less important part of Bishop Coxe’s 
work aimed at preserving and keeping in constant view 
those principles of Anglican catholicity which he be- 
lieved to be the purest extant relics of the primitive 
Church. For this he labored incessantly ; and he seri- 
ously impaired his health, in his last years, by the colos- 
sal work of editing the Ante-Nicene Fathers, and pro- 
curing their publication in such a form and at sucha 
cost as make them accessible even to the clergyman of 
slender means. He felt that the study of the earl 
Fathers of the Church was the Church's best and all- 
sufficient justification. His determined opposition to 
the Revised Version of the Scriptures, which cost him 
some valued friendships, was based on his conviction 
that the Authorized Version was a bond of union 
among the Protestant churches which no other ver- 
sion could replace, coupled with a sincere belief that 
the object sought to be attained by it could be equally, 
if not better, secured by marginal corrections which 
might be safely received into the text at a future time. 
In the same spirit of measured conservatism, he tem- 
pered the zeal of those who were too eagerly promot- 
ing serious changes in the formularies of the Church. 

By his consistent attitude, by his courteous yet firm 
resistance to hasty and injudicious innovations, by his 
consummate and profound learning in the branches of 
ecclesiastical history and patristic doctrine, by his dig- 
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nified and manly independence and by the unsullied 
purity of his life, Bishop Coxe, many years before his 
death, acquired the universal respect and veneration ot 
the Church. His influence in the House of Bishops 
increased from year to year ; and many of his brethren 
looked to him for authoritative guidance in those mat- 
ters which he had made the study of his life. His set- 
tled conviction that the sound and sober Churchman- 
ship of such men as Bishop Bull was the securest basis 
on which the Anglo-American Church could stand as 
a centre of unity toward which all the churches might 
turn in their endeavor after reunion, led him to resist 
all changes which might tend to draw the Church 
away from that central position. He was thus led to 
check the excessive pursuit of certain ideas which in 
early life he had seemed to favor. But he had all the 
time cherished the same views: he was willing to re- 
store all that properly belonged to the Church at that 
period of her development which he regarded as the 
most fruitful and the nearest to apostolic and Niczan 
ideals ; when anything turther was attempted, he was 


consistent in refusing to accept it. That thereby he 
should have incurred some animosities was to be ex- 
pected. It issafe to predict that those who have some- 
times chafed under his opposition or restraint will soon 
be ready to join in those sentiments of veneration and 
love with which our Church will long remember so 
faithful and devoted a servant of his God. 





CONSCIENCE IN POLITICS. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 
From The Independent (New York), July 30, 1896. 


DURING the summer of 1848 a great convention as- 
sembled in Buffalo in behalf of free soil, free speech 
and free labor. A portion of that convention were 
bolting Democrats, who were opposed to the extension 
of Negro slavery, and who for certain reasons were 
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styled ‘‘ Barnburners.” Another portion was com- 
posed of ** Conscience Whigs,” who had bolted from 
their party also on account of their anti-slavery con- 
victions. Above the presiding officer’s chair was a 
huge picture of a darn, in flames, and the witty motto 
underneath it was: ‘‘ For conscience’ sake let it burn !’’ 
That convention was one of the pioneers of the moral 
revolution which, within a dozen years, placed Abra- 
ham Lincoln in the White House, and which reduced 
to ashes the hideous old barn of chattel slavery, which 
was packed with combustible cotton up to the rafters. 
In the first place conscience led honest patriotic men 
to bolt from their respective parties ; and ere long the 
conscience of the free States hurled the bolts of war 
into the “ peculiar institution ;’’ and to-day both South 
and North are infinitely the cleaner and the happier 
for that costly conflagration. 

It would be a profitable study for every young 
American to examine carefully the careers of our pub- 
lic men, and see what a vital part conscience has played 
either in their success or in their ruin. From the time 
when the keen-witted, ambitious Aaron Burr through 
the total wreck of conscience lost the Presidency, on 
to the time when the homespun Abraham Lincoln was 
lifted by a pure, heroic conscience into the Presidency, 
the same lesson is taught on almost every page of our 
nation’s history. That lesson is that Aeart outweighs 
brains a thousandtold. Every public man, sooner or 
later, is taken up into some mount of temptation ; if 
his conscience is as true as steel against all the wiles of 
ambition, and the sophistries of false expediency, and 
the pressure of a corrupt partisanship, he comes down 
victorious. The people trust him because he trusts in 
God and the Right. If, on the other hand, he yields 
to the subtle seductions, he comes down from that 
mount of temptation to lay his bleaching bones along- 
side of that melancholy highway which is strewed with 
the wrecks of men of great promise who perished 
through the dry rot of conscience. What a pitiful list 
of epitaphs I might call over ! 

But it is not of the vital importance of asound moral 
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sense in public men and leaders of opinion that I am 
thinking now ; it is the solemn duty of every citizen to 
carry his conscience into his politics that I wish to em- 
phasize. What is the basis of all honest commercial 
transactions? It is not gold or silver or Government 
notes or real estate; it is personal integrity. Banish 
that, and the business community would discover the 
difference as soon as you or | would detect the differ- 
ence if every inch of pure air were withdrawn from 
our dwellings. Take conscience out of Broadway, or 
Wall Street, or South Street, and men of business 
would no sooner dare to trade there than they would 
dare to walk there if every foot of the pavements were 
mined underneath with dynamite. 

What is true in commercial affairs is equally true in 
civil affairs. The life of our beloved country does not 
depend upon its statute-books, but upon the public 
sentiment behind the statutes. In a republic every 
voter is a ruler ; and the only solid basis of good gov- 
ernment is the zxdividual conscience which seeks to know 
what is right and dares todo it. The ballot is infinite- 
ly more than a privilege ; it is a solemn ¢rus¢ ; and the 
man who fails to use it, or who uses it carelessly or 
corruptly or wickedly, is guilty of treason to his coun- 
try. 

Gane of the most prevalent and serious dangers is the 
tendency of so many ern to divorce their religion 
from their politics. Their moral make-up seems to.be 
divided into two separate compartments : in one they 
put their religion, in the other they put their citizen- 
ship. On Sunday they worship God in their church ; 
during the week they worship a party-creed, however 
bad, and for personal or party aggrandizement are not 
ashamed to buy votes, or cheat ina caucus. Politics 
is not to them a matter of sacred duty ; it is a game to 
be played at, and conscience goes under the table. 
To-day a man is wearing a striped jacket in Sing Sing 
prison who at the time of his conviction for outrageous 
political frauds was a prominent member of an evan- 
gelical church and the superintendent of a Sabbath- 
school! In what he considered his religion he served 
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God ; in his politics he served the Devil, and is paying 
the bitter penalty. 

This is a painfully extreme case of a sort of sin which 
thousands of really good people are committing in a 
smaller degree. They do things as political partisans 
which they would never think of doing as church mem- 
bers or menof business. Conscience is alive and active 
in one or more compartments; it is sluggish, or is 
smothered outright in the compartment of citizenship. 
It is lamentable to see how Christian men will swallow 
political sophistries, and yet be scrupulously tenacious 
of denominational creeds to the last iota. As an illus- 
tration of this I was pained to see lately the following 
utterance in an influential religious newspaper, whose 
editor was defending the proposed debasement of our 
national currency. He coolly says: 


‘* We expect trouble the first year of free coinage of silver. There 
will be trepidations in the markets. There will be acalling in of 
loans, There will be a hoarding of gold. But, this over, there will 
be more money in circulation, more activity of buying ; and, we say 
frankly, money will be cheaper. If any one objects to this, it is be- 
cause he forgets that a large part of the mortgage indebtedness of the 
people of this country was created when money was cheaper than it is 
now, and it should therefore be paid with money that is cheaper than 
itisnow. It is urged against the free coinage of silver that it means 
cheaper money and is designed to help the debtor class. So it does, 
and so it is.’’ 


This ‘‘ watchman on the walls of Zion’’ actually de- 
fends a political policy which would rob every minister 
in his church of a part of his salary, rob every servant 
girl of a part of her hard earnings in the savings bank, 
and rob every soldier of a part of his pension. If this 
editor should say to me, ‘“ My conscience approves 
this policy,’’ then 1 should reply, “In the name of 
common honesty what business have you got to have 
such a conscience? Don’t you know that ‘cheap 
money’ really means cheat-money to those who are 
compelled to accept it?’’ A very wide campaign of 
education is now going forward in this country, and it 
will be necessary to open the eyes of many truly good 
people now blinded by party spirit, and this can only 
be done by the ‘* truth spoken in love.”’ 
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There is another divorce of good politics and good 
conscience which is perpetrated by those who neglect 
their civil duties entirely. Next to the sin of voting 
wrongly is the sin of not voting at all. What right 
have the thousands of reputable citizens who stay away 
from ‘‘ primary meetings’ and from the polls to com- 
plain of mischievous legislation, or the election of cor- 
rupt officers and lawmakers? The neglect of the suf- 
frage by those best calculated to exercise it is one of 
the gravest of our national perils. The more that the 
ignorant and worthless push zwto politics, the more 
have cultured and intelligent citizens pushed out; and 
dearly has the commonwealth paid for this criminal 
neglect of the first duty of citizenship. Next to Christ 
comes country. 

This whole nation is now in the ‘* storm-centre”’ of 
violent controversy over vital and fundamental ques. 
tions. The principle of universal suffrage has not been 
subjected to so severe a strain during the present gen- 
eration. Thirteen millions of electors are called upon 
to settle momentous questions which demand a clear 
head and a clean, courageous conscience. Denuncia- 
tion is no substitute for solid, kindly argument. It is 
worse than idle to stigmatize whole masses of our fel- 
low-countrymen as ‘fools’ or ‘‘ fanatics’ if we do 
nothing to set them right. We are all in the same 
boat ; and God will do nothing to save a republic 
whose best citizens drop their oars, and whose worst 
citizens throw conscience overboard into the sea. 





HORACE BUSHNELL. 

BY THE REV. T. T. MUNGER, D.D. 
From The Outlook (New York), August 1, 1896. 
(In two parts.) 

PaRT I. 


HORACE BUSHNELL appeared at a time when a theo- 
logian was greatly needed in New England. The force 
of Edwards’s influence had spent itself, or, rather, its 
soul had gone to feed an intellectual idealism, and its 
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body had degenerated into a hard formalism. His 
overwhelming sense and assertion of God—a thing not 
easily brought within the limits of theology or philoso- 
phy as they are usually regarded—had lost its inspir- 
ing power. 

When Dr. Bushnell began his ministry in Hartford 
in 1833, the churches may be said to have been living 
under a system rather than under truths. I will not 
use my limited space to enforce the distinction, though 
it is one of real importance. The good qualities that 
we ascribe to the churches of that day grew out of the 
truths involved in their theological system; their 
faults sprang out of their insistence that those truths 
must be so defined and shaped as to form a coherent 
system. It was a marvel of exactness—definitions and 
proof-texts being accepted—but it never satisfied the 
thinkers, and was constantly being “ improved.’’ In 
its last form it reposes in unpublished manuscripts or 
unread volumes. But, though undergoing constant 
modification, it was imposed on the churches with re- 
lentless rigor as the substance of their faith. Its con- 
ceptions of God and man were alike defective, its exe- 
gesis was poor and arbitrary, its logic formal and 
pedantic, and its conclusions were often inhuman. 
While involving great nourishing truths, it so com- 
bined them that they almost ceased to wear the Chris- 
tian cast. It is too well known to require statement— 
a fall in Adam, who in some sense contained or repre- 
sented the race ; a consequent universal condemnation 
to eternal punishment ; an atonement that either en- 
dured the punishment or made some corresponding 
expression of it ; imputed sin and imputed righteous- 
ness ; electing grace and reprobation, each irrespec- 
tive of character except as it may have been anticipated 
in the counsels of eternity. Such, in substance, was 
the theology that prevailed in the early part of the 
century. As we now see things, it interpreted hardly 
a fact pertaining to God or man or Scripture or nature 
with correctness, and yet it asserted dogmas that pre- 
sumed an exhaustive knowledge of them. Great Bibli- 
cal words like faith and sacrifice and /ife were emptied 
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of their real meaning and made to carry a sense not 
intended. Texts were taken out of their setting and 
used in support of doctrines to which they do not 
refer ; and thus the whole Bible was subordinated to a 
system which only by a fiction could be said to have 
its origin in it. It was mainly designed to set forth the 
sovereignty and the glory of God—in redemption in- 
deed, but the two terms were put in such a relation 
that redemption was belittled by sovereignty and actu- 
ally failed in reflecting glory—a mistake in the con- 
struction of the system that has reacted fatally upon it. 
The mistake was a natural one ; the idea of humanity 
and of the scope of redemption had not yet fully come. 

Our reverence for the fathers leads us to speak of 
the vanishing away of this system as a change in habit 
of thought, but it is more than that ; it is disappearing 
because it is no longer regarded as true. 

Important but not fundamental changes in it were 
going on while Bushnell was a student in Yale Col- 
lege. The New Haven divines were urging a view of 
the freedom of the will and of the moral government 
of God which developed a deeper sense of human re- 
sponsibility and induced a revival of Christian activity 
the effects of which were telt in the birth of great re- 
ligious enterprises that are still full of power—an indi- 
cation of emergence from the prevailing theology. 
But it was a period of fierce controversy. Dr. Taylor 
and Dr. Tyler were dividing the churches over a meta- 
physical notion of the will, the difference between 
them being that one claimed that it was a little freer 
than the other; and the degree of difference was 
thought to involve results derogatory to God and 
harmful to souls. The condition, intellectually and 
morally, was cluttered with metaphysical distinctions, 
emanating from the studies of men imperfectly educat- 
ed, but keen enough to see the lack of adjustment in a 
system which showed such lack because it was made 
up of truths which could not be dovetailed into each 
other. The pulpit was narrow and timid for fear of 
getting beyond the imposed conditions, or it was tyran- 
nical in its insistence on them. The distinctions and 
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differences had been growing since Edwards, and had 
reached a stage which Bushnell described in his pref- 
ace to “‘ Christ in Theology”’ as ‘‘ the sedimentary sub- 
sidence of theology itself, precipitated in the confused 
mixture of itselements.” Meanwhile in Massachusetts 
the Unitarian schism had paralyzed Orthodoxy with 
fear, and no one dared to speak above one’s breath. 
Professor Park had not yet come to Andover with 
his great word—one of the most effective ever spoken 
in the American pulpit—on ‘‘ The Theology of the In- 
tellect and the Feelings’’—effective because it showed 
a way out of an over-rigid theology ; a kind Provi- 
dence provides such vents for intolerable beliefs. 

What made this condition so deplorable, and so ex- 
asperating to Dr. Bushnell when he became a pastor, 
was that this system was carried into and imposed on 
religious experience. The Thirty-nine Articles are 
Calvinistic, but they are not intruded on the life of the 
Episcopal laity: wise but illogical. The clergy of 
New England could not endure such inconsistency. 
Indeed, they had nothing to fall back on if their dog- 
mas were set aside ; they had no function but to turn 
them into experience ; the cardinal duty of the pulpit 
was to preach them. And well was it carried out—an 
honest but doubtful business. Religious experience 
was made to tally with the system and run the round 
of its several members in a fixed order. Human life in 
all its complexity and variety was forced to act under 
a sharply defined conception of lost condition by na- 
ture, heavy conviction of sin, struggle, surrender, illu- 
mination by the Spirit, to be followed by an experience 
of constant heart-searching with possible doubts of 
election and never any certainty of it, fear lest the sin 
against the Holy Ghost had been committed, alterna- 
tions of peace and assurance with occasional ecstasies 
of trust and hope; but as a whole the experience was 
overshadowed by morbid misgiving and painful fore- 
boding—a Puritan search for the Holy Grail. 

The experience was adjusted to a system every fea- 
ture of which must be reproduced by every person ; 
but while all were thus held to the system with but 
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small room for the play of personal qualities, the ex. 
erience was absolutely individual: each soul was iso- 
ated from every other, and almost from God, and left 
to wrestle alone for salvation. This emphasis upon 
system lay at the root of the New England zeal for 
orthodoxy, and of its intolerance of the slightest de- 
parture from it. If one doubted any part, one doubt- 
ed the whole. lf he doubted the eternity of punish- 
ment, he endangered the moral government of God ; 
if he doubted decrees, all theology was involved in 
confusion : both doubts were an impeachment of the 
sovereignty of God. 

Such was the condition of things when Dr. Bushnell 
came upon the stage. Its main feature was its unnatu- 
ralness. Each member of the system represented or 
hinted at a truth, but the truths were so defined and 
manipulated that their real meaning evaporated and 
left only a travesty of the Gospel. The system bore 
little relation to human nature, took no account of its 
variety or need, or method of action, but loaded it with 
burdens which did not belong to it, and then required 
it to throw them off by processes that were arbitrary 
and unnatural. 

Dr. Bushnell was reared and educated under this 
system, though some exceptional influences in child- 
hood separated him smart from its more rigid fea- 
tures. He never broke away trom it externally, but 
from the first he protested against it. He refused to 
think under it or along its lines, and the point of his 
stoutest protest was its unnaturalness. e took the 
path by which superior minds have always found their 
way into new realms of truth. They do not pass from 
one school to another, but instead rise into some new 
or some larger conception of nature and start afresh. 
All gains in philosophy and religion and civilization 
have been made by farther inroads into nature, and 
never in any other way. Dr. Bushnell, with the un- 
erring instinct of a discoverer, struck his path and kept 
it to the end. At the bottom of all his work lies a pro- 
found sense of nature, of its meaning and force in the 
realm of the spirit. He did not deny a certain antithe- 
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sis between nature and the supernatural, but he so de- 
fined the latter that the two could be embraced in the 
one category of nature when viewed as the ascertained 
order of God in creation. The supernatural is simply 
the realm of freedom, and it is as natural as the physi- 
cal realm of necessity. Thus he not only got rid of the 
traditional antinomy between them, but led the way 
into that conception of the relation of God to his world 
which more and more is taking possession of modern 
thought. In his essay on Language he says (and the 
thought is always with him as a governing principle) : 
‘‘The whole universe ot nature is a perfect analogon 
of the whole universe of thought or spirit. Therefore, 
as nature becomes truly a universe only through sci- 
ence revealing its universal laws, the true universe of 
thought and spirit cannot sooner be conceived.” Thus 
he actually makes the revelation of spiritual truth wait 
on the wddiieg of the facts and laws of the world of 


nature. There is something pathetic in the attitude of 
this great thinker sitting in the dark, waiting for dis- 


closures in nature that would subtantiate what he felt 
was true in the realm of the spirit. A generation later 
he would have seen the light for which he longed—a 
light that justifies the central point of all his main con- 
tentions, 

He seems to have taken to heart the fact that God 
made the heavens and earth and all that in them is. 
This sense of nature was largely an endowment. No 
theologian was ever more fully dowered with the see- 
ing eye and the interpreting mind. He was a poet be- 
fore he was a theologian, and his chief excellence as 
the latter is due to his greatness as the former. This 
divine gift was stimulated and directed by Coleridge, 
whose ** Aids to Reflection’’ kindled within him a pas- 
sion for thought and feeling early in hiscareer. Thus, 
without being fully aware of it, he was in close accord 
with that modern habit of theological thought which 
came in through Coleridge and has since pervaded the 
theological world. Its key is nature ; its secret is rea- 
son. Itsees first and speculatesafterward. Dr. Bush- 
nell’s entire work may be characterized as a plea for 
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naturalness. His eye is always fixed on the nature of 
things. His first book—‘‘ Christian Nurture’’—is a 
plea for Christian education according to nature, as 
seen in the divine constitution of the family. “ God in 
Christ’’ and ‘* Christ in Theology’’ are attempts to 
bring the Trinity within conceptions that do not vio. 
late nature. His Sabellianism grew out of his desire 
to bring the Trinity under the great principle of the 
Logos, and so get God out of his incomprehensibility 
down into a region where things are a revelation of 
God ; the Logos is the meeting-ground of God and na. 
ture, the visible side of the invisible God. In Christ 
God manifests himself as human, and feels and acts 
and suffers in human ways, but it is all divine and yet 
natural as these processes in man are natural. 

‘“* Nature and the Supernatural” had for its purpose 
to include the two contrasted domains within one 
category. The will itself, he claimed, was a super- 
natural agent. ‘‘ The Vicarious Sacrifice’’ was an 
effort to state the Atonement in terms that are justified 
in human experience. His essays are careful explora- 
tions into the nature and relations of the thing under 
discussion ; often they ran wild with imagination, but 
in the farthest flights he never let go of the guiding 
clue of nature. 

The times had much to do with the development and 
shaping of his powers. He began his ministry just as 
that crisis was maturing which ended the reign of 
superstition and tradition, and ushered in the scientific 
habit of thought. It was a time well described in 
Matthew Arnold’s lines : 


Wandering between two worlds ; 
One dead, the other powerless to be born. 


Bushnell felt the deadness of one world, but not the in- 
ability of the othertobe born. Born he at least would 
be, and his whole life was one steady effort to find his 
way into this new world where highest truths could be 
joined to highest reason by the connecting bond of na- 
ture. Nearly everything that he wrote was grounded 
“in principles interpreted by human analogies.’’ The 
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power and greatness of the man lay in the fact that he 
was broad enough to cover the world in which he first 
found himself, and also that into which he made his 
way. He did not abjure his past ; he made no violent 
break with the existing order ; the weakness of schism 
was not in him; he might be turned out, but he would 
not himself go out. His historic sense was strong, as 
it is with all great men, and he shrank from violating 
‘ it by external change. The past contained great reali- 
ties of faith and practice, and he held fast to them. 
He had no liking for raw and violent denials and fresh- 
made doctrines. But while he held to the past, he 

layed the part of critic with vigor, cleared it of its 
ae and narrowness and superstition, searched 
out ‘‘ the soul of goodness’’ in it, and so paved the way 
into a world as new as that of which Arnold sadly 
dreamed. 

I do not mean that Dr. Bushnell wholly parted with 
what now seem to us imperfect and provincial opin- 
ions in theology, nor that his thought was always what 
would now be regarded as scientific; no man ever 
wholly frees himself from the defects of his age ; but 
he found his way into the world of the spirit. Instead 
of leaving one field and going over into another, he 
rose into a higher region that spanned both. The char- 
acteristic of the man was spirituality ; his ruling pas- 
sion was for freedom and order. He found his way 
into freedom along two paths—one by which he 
“ passed into the vein of comprehensiveness, question- 
ing whether all parties were not in reality standing for 
some one side or article of the truth ;’’ the other was a 
theory of language which he regarded as his own 
peculiar work, Whether it was a true theory or not, 
it served his purpose ; if it was a hobby, it carried him 
whither he was moved to go. His biographer regards 
it as‘*‘ the key to Horace Bushnell,’’ and, undoubtedly, 
he is to be read under his own theory of language. 
Its root is to be found in the ancient doctrine of the 
Logos. As used by himself, words became the reflec- 
tion of his thought rather than ‘‘ exact representatives” 
of it. This theory seemed necessary to enable him to 
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speak according to his thought on such themes as the 
Trinity, atonement, miracle, and regeneration—sub- 
jects that chiefly engaged his attention. He found 
these great doctrines tied up and smothered under 
hard and narrow definitions. His first step was rejec. 
tion of the definitions ; thus he escaped into the world 
of the spirit, where language does not define but only 
indicates or shadows forth. The chief value of this 
theory of language lies in its assertion that spiritual 
facts and processes cannot be brought within strict defi- 
nition. We are getting to know this well enough with- 
out a special theory. Possibly, however, the day is 
not yet past when categorical answers to sharply de- 
fined questions concerning infinite and eternal things 
are required of suspected teachers. In such a case a 
theory of language that eludes the dictum of *‘ the evi- 
dent meaning of the words” is not only convenient but 
justifiable, and is a proper defense when official bigotry 
worries such teachers. Even theology has its humor- 
ous side, and Samson may jest while the Philistines tor- 


ture him. Dr. A——, his chief accuser, spends two 
days with Dr. Bushnell, and is led to believe that there 
is no heresy in him ; he could not understand his host’s 
use of language. 





NEWSPAPER SERMONS. 


BY J. T. CRAWFORD. 
From The Standard (Chicago), August 22, 1896. 


THE weekly sermon, which is now a feature of several 
Sunday newspapers, is usually a disgrace to the art of 
preaching, to say nothing of the incongruity of the as- 
sociations in which it is found. Asa specimen of the 
class, take ‘‘ A Sermon on Soap,’’ in a recent Sunday 
paper. The text is Jer. 2: 22, *‘ For though thou wash 
thee with lye and take thee much soap, yet is thine 
iniquity marked before me.” The ‘‘ sermon’”’ is chiefly 
made up of discussion of the different kinds of soap 
with which men attempt to wash away the stain of sin. 
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There is something the matter with all of them, says 
the sermonizer ; some are adulterated, some are too 
delicately compounded and perfumed to have an 
cleansing value, and so on. Thesermon winds up with 
the solemn warning that ‘‘ there is no spiritual laundry 
on the way between this world and the hereatter.’’ 
The moral is sufficiently obvious ; religion is soap, the 
best kind of soap, and should find a ready market. 

What do the authors of these newspaper sermons 
expect to accomplish? We can conceive a possible 
motive, which, however, we believe is seldom the true 
one; the earnest pastor, perceiving the hold of the 
Sunday paper upon the people of the cities, accepts 
the offer of space in its columns as he would enter a 
saloon or an irreligious household, to do good ; he ex- 
pects that the thoughtless reader, after feeding upon 
all manner of bicycle news and divorce cases, will turn 
to his sermon and at once be stricken in conscience and 
spiritually awakened. The logical consequence would 
be that the person thus affected would cease to spend 
his Sundays in reading a twenty or fifty-page paper, 
and the preacher would lose his audience. 

It is safe to say that few readers of Sunday papers 
will take the trouble to read a sermon that shows any 
signs of being too much in earnest. Hence the aspir- 
ing preacher who wishes his moral essays to have a 
“ sworn circulation” in five figures must have a taking 
title, an unusual text, an up-to-date style modelled 
after that of the young men who write advertisements 
for ready-made clothing houses, and as little unpleas- 
ant truth as possible. Being obliged to conform to 
these requirements, it is not surprising that the religious 
page of our Sunday papers is often far from edify- 
ing. One cannot blame very severely the ministers 
who write sermons on soap, and bicycles, and new 
women, and summer amusements. Under the circum- 
stances they probably do the best they can. But is it 
a worthy object of a Christian minister’s efforts to lend 
a certain air of sanctity to a corner of a vulgar and de- 
moralizing journal, whose only purpose is to make 
money, and whose only effect is to weaken the minds 
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of its readers? Does not the minister who goes into 
this sort of work to earn a few dollars or a little noto. 
riety cheapen himself and his calling ? 

Let us draw the line here very clearly. When popu- 
lar preaching of the genuine sort is objected to on the 
ground that it hurts the dignity of the clerical profes. 
sion and brings the minister too near to the people, 
the objection cannot be too sharply ridiculed and con- 
demned. But when a preacher, in a church or ina 
newspaper, is ‘‘ popular’’ merely for the sake of being 
“popular,” he invites the contempt of all thinking 
men. There is a wide difference between stooping to 
litt and stooping in order to be on a level with the rest 
of the crowd. Let no man expect to win many to 
righteousness by sugar-coated and gently humorous 
admonitions in the columns of a Sunday newspaper. 
But let every preacher learn the lesson that the news. 

aper, as an index of popular desires, can teach : the 
esson that every hook must be baited ; and let him be 
sure that no method that is successful in arousing men 
can be safely neglected. 





A CAMPAIGN OF EDUCATION. 
From The Outlook (New York), August 1, 1896. 


THE value of the political campaign on which the 
country has entered depends very largely on the spirit 
in which it is conducted. If it is to be a campaign of 
abuse of one party and laudation of the other, it will 
be a great waste of energy ; if it is to be a campaign 
of fair and candid discussion, it will mark an advance 
in the political development of the American people. 
No questions were ever before the people which de- 
manded such clearness of judgment and such dispas- 
sionateness of temper. Financial questions, in their 
very nature, can be answered intelligently only by 
those who have made a study of financial conditions, 
principles, and history. They cannot be rightly aun- 
swered out of a good heart, a sound patriotism or a 
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righteous intention ; the best man will go astray un- 
less he informs himself. The campaign ought, there- 
fore, to be above everything else educational, through 
dispassionateness of temper and candid discussion. At 
the beginning it looked very much as if neither of these 
qualities would be present to any great degree. The 
press on both sides and in all sections started out in an 
aggressive and abusive temper ; but there are already 
signs of better things in a recognition of the fact that 
there can be honest differences between honest men on 
the ewes | question, and that an intelligent people, 
priding itself on its — sagacity, must not make 
the stupid blunder of deciding such questions in a pas- 
sion. 

Two things are to be deprecated in this campaign. 
First, the raising of the sectional issue. The currency 
issue is not a sectional issue, although it happens that 
the country is to a certain extent divided ee geo- 
graphical bets. It will be found, however, that in 


every section of the country there is a vigorous minor- 
ity which will fight against the majority. The com- 


mercial interests of this country are fundamentally one. 
There are certain local interests which may be conflict- 
ing, but these are very subsidiary and temporary. 
When the West prospers the East prospers ; when the 
West suffers the East suffers, and vice versa. The com- 
mercial unity of the country was never more strikingly 
exhibited than at this moment, and they must be either 
very superficial observers or self-seeking politicians 
who fail to see it. It may be said without exaggera- 
tion that he who attempts to base the present struggle 
on sectional differences, and to emphasize those differ- 
ences, is either an incompetent leader or a demagugue 
who is seeking, by the cheapest method and in the 
most unpatriotic spirit, to make capital out of the un- 
happy readiness of the human race to divide itself geo- 
graphically and to develop local jealousies. There 
must be no misunderstanding between the three sec- 
tions of the country, for such misunderstandings often 
lead to very calamitous results. If the North and 
South had thoroughly understood each other thirty- 
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five years ago, it is safe to say that there would have 
been no war. No weight whatever ought to be at- 
tached to the utterances of a sectionalist in this con- 
troversy. 

Nor ought -— weight to be attached to the utter. 
ances of a man whoattempts to play class against class, 
who is glib in talking about the bankers, Wall Street, 
the tent. ol class, or equally glib in talking about re. 
pudiators and crazy Silverites. It is impossible to 
create sharply defined antagonisms between classes in 
this country. The creditor class is found everywhere 
and is made up, not of a small group of wealthy bank- 
ers and financiers, but of an innumerable company of 
people of small means and thrifty habits. The debtor 
class is scattered also in all parts of the country and is 
made up, not of spendthrifts and financial blatherskites, 
but, for the most part, of honest — who are strug- 
gling to get on in the world. Whatever hurts the 


creditor ultimately hurts the debtor, and whatever 
damages the debtor ultimately damages the creditor 
also. The two groups are so scattered all through the 


country that it is impossible to draw the line between 
them, and he who attempts to draw the line arbitrarily 
and to create class antagonism is, like the sectionalist, 
either incompetent to deal with the question or too 
unpatriotic to merit attention. The great body ot the 
American people are honest. They are neither repu- 
diators nor Anarchists. Anarchy, as Mr. Bryan has 
lately said, has no place in this country. Repudiation 
has ‘Br a small place and a very discreditable one. It 
has never been, however, and in our belief, never will 
be, the doctrine of any considerable number of people. 
Those papers opposed to the free silver movement, 
who are satisfying themselves and their readers by de- 
nouncing the advocates of free coinage as repudiators 
and Anarchists, will do well to substitute a little think- 
ing for loose and unmeaning vituperation. Indeed, 
the chief danger which the anti-free coinage movement 
now taces is the danger of despising the strength and 
quality of those who advocate free coinage. The Out- 
look is opposed to the free coinage movement, but it is 
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also opposed to any attempt to classify a very consid- 
erable section of the American people as dishonest in 
intention or as antagonistic to the rights of property. 
It will be the purpose of The Outlook during the pres- 
ent campaign to furnish its readers, so far as it can, 
with absolutely uncolored reports of the progress of 
the discussion. It has not concealed, and will not con- 
ceal, its own position, but it wi endeavor to supply its 
readers with that which is so difficult to get, a fair, dis- 
passionate and intelligent report of what is actually hap- 
pening in all sections and among menof all party afflia- 
tions. This policy is not only in line with the convic- 
tion of The Cuttack, but it is also the highest compli- 
ment which it can pay to its readers. 

Every man of voting age owes it to himselt and the 
country to thoroughly inform himself upon the issues 
now awaiting decision. The Outlook urges all its 
readers to familiarize themselves with the currency 
problem, and it suggests, among others, the following 
books selected from a large group, because presenting 
in the most candid and compact form the divergent 
positions of those who believe in gold monometallism, 
in international bimetallism and in the free coinage of 
silver : 

1. International Bimetallism, by Francis A. Walker. (Bimetallism.) 


. 2. The Case against Bimetallism, by Robert Giffen. (Monometal- 
ism.) 

3. An Honest Dollar, by E Benjamin Andrews. (Bimetallism.) 

4. The Silver Situation in the United States, by F. W. Taussig. 
(Monometallism.) 

5. The Speech in Congress by Charles A. Towne, of Minnesota, in 
favor of the free coinage of silver, the reply of J. I. McCleary, of the 
same State, and the speech in Congress of William y Bryan. These 
speeches can be obtained from the Democratic and Republican Na- 
tional Committees. 


THE OLDEST MANUSCRIPT OF THE HE- 
BREW BIBLE. 
BY THE REV. W. SCOTT WATSON. 
From The Independent (New York), July 16, 1896. 


For more than a quarter of a century the Russian 
Government possessed the most ancient Jewish and 
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Samaritan biblical documents of a known age. In the 
Imperial Library in St. Petersburg was to be found the 
earliest Hebrew manuscript of the Bible of any kind of 
which the time of writing had been definitely ascer- 
tained ; z.e., the Codex Babylonicus, of A.D. 916 of the 
latter prophets, that is reterred to on the first page of 
their preface by the translators of the English Revised 
Version ; in the same collection were also the oldest 
known copy of the original text of the Books of Moses 
and the rest of the Old Testament, one of A.D. 1009, 
and the oldest manuscripts in Europe of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch with a date, a fragment of one written in 
A.H. 571 = A.D. 1175-1176. The first of these codices 
is antedated by two hundred and sixty, the second by 
three hundred and fifty-three, and the third by five 
hundred and twenty years, by a portion of a copy of 
the Hebrew text of the Pentateuch that I recently ob- 
tained. 

The age of this new addition to our apparatus for 
the critical study of the Sacred Scriptures is ascertained 
from a cryptogram that the scribe with painstaking 
care worked into the first fifteen pages of Deuteronomy. 
It read thus : 

‘I, Jacob, the son of Israel, the son of Joseph, the 
son of Mar, the Priest in the city of Damascus, wrote 
the Holy Law tor the elder [Mand is used as the Ara- 
bic shezk] and the stay [of the congregation is under- 
stood] and the pillar [of the congregation| Joseph, the 
son ot the elder and the stay and the pillar Ishmael, of 
the children of Saginah, in the year thirty-five ot the 
kingdom of Ishmael. And praise be to God.”’ 

A.H. 35 extended from July 11th, 655, to June 2oth, 
656, of the Christian era. amascus fell before the 
Moslem arms in A.D. 635. The Hegira era was insti- 
tuted, according to the statement of the historian 
Khondemir, by Omar, the second khalif, who died in 
A.D. 644. It 1s employed on some Arabic coins in the 
British Museum that were struck as early as A.H. 20. 
It is also used in a badly damaged manuscript repro- 
duced in Merx’s *‘ Documents de Paltographie Hébraique 
et Arabe’’ (Leyde, 1894) ; that is, perhaps, of A.u. 72. 
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The next oldest document dated in the Moslem man- 
ner that has been published is a permit or passport of 
A.H. 133, given in the “‘ Oriental .Series’’ of the Palzo- 

raphical Society's ‘‘ Facsimiles of Manuscripts and 
Incrieeicne” 

Our manuscript contains the whole of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch. It is in book form, and is composed in 
part of parchment and in part of paper. nly the 
parchment portion is old. One hundred and sixty 
pages of the volume are written on that material, and 
to those alone the notes that follow refer. The leaves 
are now about 6$ x 5} inches in size, with a text space 
on each side that varies from 54 to 44 x from 4} to 3% 
inches, and that is occupied by a single column. The 
full pages of Genesis have with one exception thirty- 
nine lines each, but elsewhere the number ranges from 
twenty-nine to thirty-five, the blank spaces between 
paragraphs being included. The ink is black, and the 
ruling by pressure only. The parchment is for the 
most part well preserved and the writing clear ; but in 
some places the text is almost illegible, and occasion- 
ally it appears touched up by a modern hand. The 
characters are of the modified form of ancient Pheni- 
cian called Samaritan; without making fine palzo- 
graphical distinctions they may be described as similar 
to those of old Samaritan copies of the Law, and un- 
like those of a more cursive nature employed in some 
of the most modern manuscripts of that sect. Thereisa 
limited use of the superlinear system of diacritical signs 
common in later Samaritan documents. There are 
various punctuation marks and, unless something else 
takes its place, a single dot atter every word, except 
in many cases those at the end of lines. 

All of the books of the Pentateuch are represented 
in the leaves of A.H. 35. A detailed statement of the 
contents is as follows : Gen. 41 : 49-43 : 27 3 45: 1-47: 19 
ary ; 48: 21-end of Genesis; Ex. 3:13 ‘ m"w-6: 30 
Mm; 40:7 ANMD (2d)-Lev. 6:2 AWA; 6: 27-14: 27 
MIN; 14:51 MM—23: 11; 23 : 36 OYal-27: 22; Num. 
121-1: 313 2:6-7:74; 9:15 a1yai-16: 18; 32:1 1n51- 
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Deut. 10:9. There is also the tollowing matter trom 
first-hand : (1) Between the fifteenth and the sixteenth 
verses of Lev. 7 one line was left blank, and in it was 
written with letters in part not solid but composed of 
dots the expression ‘amanda, (“ The Middle of the 
Law’’) and (2) after the close of Genesis, Exodus and 
Numbers there is a statement of the (numerical) name 
of the book and of the number of sections (a°yp) which 


it contains, something being added at the end of Ex- 
odus that is mostly covered by a paper patch, but which 
the repairer gives as :m>xbaetw. (3) After the note 
just referred to that stands at the end of Genesis, the 
alphabet is found written in large-sized characters in 
two equal lines followed by the proper names, 
DWN OAT INC ‘pnyvonyruw (‘* Put, Gatam, Isaac ; Se- 
red, Abel, Ashkenaz’’) in two lines of the same length. 
These words, it will be noticed, contain the whole He- 
brew alphabet without any repetition. This isin an an- 
cient hand, probably that of the scribe of A.H. 35 ; but 
it was touched up at no very distant date. 


There is a reterence to our manuscript in an article 
in vol. 18 (for 1864) of Zeitschrift der Deutschen morgen- 


landischen Gesellschaft. Dr. Rosen there says that it, 
with other treasures of the Samaritan synagogue in Nab- 
lus, were shown by the high priest Amram to two Eu- 
ropeans who visited that city in 1860 as a reward for 
some special services that they had rendered him. 
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labor.’’ That is inflation, and in- 


Ethics and Politics. : ; 
flation means depreciated money 


THOsE who were alarmed by 
the radical utterances at Chicago, 
will find their fears increased by 
the St. Louis platform. The two 
platforms agree as to free silver, 
but the Populists go further and 
demand a sufficient increase of 
the circulating medium ‘‘to re- 
store the just level of prices and 


and a kind of wholesale robbery. 
It is a reckless policy, and would 
not only cover us with shame be- 
fore the nations of the world, but 
bring a series of disasters upon 
us, destroying confidence in our 
financial system and in our pur- 
pose to provide things honest in 
the sight of men. Nothing worse 
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could befall a prosperous nation 
than to break down its respect for 
commercial and financial integ- 
rity. 

The Populists reiterate their 
demand for Government owner- 
ship and control of railroads and 
telegraphs, a serious proposition 
which finds less support than it 
did some years ago ; they declare 
for an income tax and denounce 
the adverse decision of the Su- 
preme Court as ‘‘a misinterpre- 
tation of the Constitution’’—an 
arraignment of one of the most 
respected tribunals in the civilized 
world by a popular assembly led 
by turbulent spirits, entitled of 
course to have an opinion on such 
a profound subject, but not en- 
titled to command respect for it ; 
and they condemn the bond issues 
as unnecessary and without au- 
thority. This is worse than the 
Chicago utterance. It insists on 


national bankruptcy, and repudia- 


tion of national obligations. Do 
the Populists want revolution for 
the sake of revolution—for the 
sake of the evils it would cause? 
It seems so. And they would tie 
the hands of the United States 
courts so that the men who lead 
in riots might be placed beyond 
their injunction processes. 

The candidates that stand upon 
such platforms of principles ought 
not to receive the approval and 
support of honest, intelligent peo- 
ple—men who love their country 
and would save it from a revolu- 
tion almost as disastrous as was 
that which overwhelmed France 
a century ago, We can hardly 
overestimate the evils which 
would befall us if the Populist 
Democratic combination should 
succeed this fall. The danger is 
a real one. It can be averted, 
but only by united and deter- 
mined effort. It is no time for 
partisanship and petty party dif- 
terences. ‘The question how the 
tariff shall be revised is not the 
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paramount question. The issue 
is far more momentous. We must 
unite now, to save the credit of 
the — Sound money Dem- 
ocrats and sound money 5; Se 
licans should face free silver 
Democrats, free silver Republi- 
cans, and free silver Populists, in 
a battle for the right. Theunion 
for Bryan should be met by a 
union for McKinley. A great 
moral question is before us ; that 
must take precedence of every- 
thing else.—TZhe Independent, 
N. Y. (Undenom.). 


Or all modern questions, none 
is more urgent than this: How 
shall truth be worked up into life ? 
Probably there was never before 
so much truth known and ad- 
mitted by mankind as now ; never 
such breadths of clear light shin- 
ing over all the fields of thought 
and action ; never so many wise 
and worthy things being said on 
all subjects which concern human 
culture and welfare, or ethics and 
religion. But, while there is so 
much truth, why is there so little 
goodness? Why does not life 
keep step with thought? Partly, 
perhaps, because our interest 1n 
truth is chiefly intellectual. We 
enjoy clear statements of doctrine 
and well-wrought theories, just as 
we enjoy spectacles, dramatic 

resentations, or fireworks; we 
orget that the light shines to show 
us our way andourwork. A yet 
deeper mischief comes from the 
illusion of our vanity, or the curi- 
ous, self-flattering notion that 
progress in mere knowingness is 
progress in character or in excel- 
lence. We are victims of the 
‘“‘proud self-love’’ which “‘ ad- 
mires her own intelligence.’’ Our 
schools have helped to spread this 
subtle form of evil; for ‘* educa- 
tion’’ has been narrowly used to 
sy mere brain-culture— 7he 
Christian Register, Boston 
(Unit.). 
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Ir is not in the true spirit of 
American oratory to drag the 
symbols of Christ’s passion and 
death into the merely party utter- 
ances of a platform harangue. It 
is, in the first place, irreligious ; 
in the second place, it is bad rhe- 
toric. In the present presidential 
struggle there has been more of 
this sort of thing than has heen 
noticed in any previous ‘‘cam- 
paign.’’ The earnestness of those 
who use this cheap and disrepu- 
table device for arresting attention 
cannot be doubted. e do not 
question the earnestness of the 
man, who, when he flies into a 
passion, rips out a string of blas- 
phemous interjections; but we 
deplore the decadence of Ameri- 
can platform speaking which this 
irreverence of sacred things too 
plainly indicates. The Puritans 
of an earlier era often employed 
the imagery ox the Old Testament, 
sometimes of the New Testament, 
history while expressing their con- 
victions in war or forensic debate. 
In no single instance that we can 
recall did the soldiers and states- 
men of the past seek to give point 
to their language by an affront to 
the central doctrine of the New 
Testament, or to the person of 
Him who was the Founder of 
Christianity. It remained for 
French sentimental writers to 
teach thereaders of French novels 
how the description of human pas- 
sion and sutfering might be 
heightened, by putting it in a 
phrase of exaggerated rhetoric on 
a level with the most sacred trag- 
edy in the history of the world. 
We protest against this vile and 
disgraceful profanation. It is of- 
fensive to all Christian believers, 
it is a reproach to American poli- 
tics, and at the same time an 
affront to reasonable men as being 
a style of speech bombastic, un- 
meaning, and blasphemous.— 74e 
Churchman, N. Y. (P. E.). 
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Tue Church, which has been 
engrossed with questions of creed 
revision and theological sound- 
ness, would do well to give 
equally attentive consideration 
to some primary truths of Chris- 
tian ethics—e.g.; This world is 
the proper subject of redemption ; 
the laws and institutions under 
which men live need Christianiz- 
ing as much as the men who live 
under them. For this purpose 
political rights and property 
rights are, in a moral view, the 
rights of trusteeship under God. 
However legalized, they have no 
moral basis except in the fulfilling 
of the trusteeship to which they 
are annexed. The prime ques- 
tion, in view of the world’s oppor- 
tunities, is, Whom and how many 
can I serve? not, Whom and how 
many can I get to serve me? 
These truths lie at the root of all 
our social problems. If there are 
any truths pertaining to human 
salvation which need more con- 
stant circulation now, we do not 
know what they are. These 
truths have inevitable corollaries, 
of which we need say nothing 
now— corollaries which apply in 
all directions of social reform. 
They will suggest themselves to 
whoever intelligently moves on 
in these lines. In these lines only 
can we look for that needed re- 
newal of aright spirit whose in- 
stinct may be trusted, under the 
tuition of experience, to deal with 
details and emergencies. Some 
mistakes will be made. ‘To err is 
human. Buta faithful church has 
no option but to go forward on 
these lines.’—The Evangelist, 
NV. Y. (Pres.). 


In some sections of all denomi- 
nations, membership in a religious 
body is presumed to include ad- 
herence to every jot and tittle of 
the general accepted creed—writ- 
ten or unwritten. Therefore per- 
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sons who find themselves readjust- 
ing their beliefs, questioning tra- 
ditional interpretations of Scrip- 
ture, or restating accepted defini- 
tions, are led to believe that sin- 
cerity requires them to withdraw 
from a denomination with which 
they are no longer in perfect ac- 
cord. They are confirmed in this 
opinion by the bigoted utterances 
of certain self-appointed censors, 
whose chief delight isa new here- 
sy, and whose favorite epithet is 
‘‘un-Baptistic,’’ or ‘‘ un-Presbyte- 
rian,’’ etc., as the case may be. 
We believe that the serious step 
of changing one’s religious asso- 
ciations and entering a new com- 
munion should never be taken 
without careful consideration ; 
whether the bolt be simply a re- 
nunciation of previous views, or 
an acceptance of new principles, 
it should never be made for any 
but conscientious reasons. Mere 
intellectual difficulties with the 
minor tenets of one’s denomina- 
tion are not usually sufficient to 
warrant sucha step ; only the set- 
tled conviction that one can bet 
ter serve God and do his duty in 
anew environment should be ac- 
cepted as making the change im- 
perative.— The Standard, Chica- 
go (Bapt.). 


The Bible. 


He who takes his Bible up as a 
collection of literature, lays aside 
the theologically colored glasses 
through which he has been accus- 
tomed to read it, and endeavors 
simply to see what the writers 
meant when they wrote, will find 
it full of most radical utterances. 
In nothing is it more radical than 
in the simplicity of the religion 
which it commends. Its whole 
message might be summed up in 
three affirmations: First, that 
God is a righteous God ; second, 
that He demands righteousness 
of His children, and demands 
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nothing else ; and, third, that He 
will help His children to right- 
eousness if they desire it and will 
accept Hishelp. The first affirma- 
tion distinguishes the worship of 
Judaism—and of Christianity, 
which is the culmination of Juda- 
ism—from all worship of mere 
ower, whether it manifest itself 
in the immoral ritual of the Phe- 
nicians or in an unmoral rever- 
ence for the Infinite and Eternal 
Energy of HerbertSpencer. The 
reverence of Moses and the Proph- 
ets, of Christ and the Apostles, is 
for moral beauty, the beauty of 
holiness ; their awe is the awe of 
love. Christianity refuses to bow 
before power ; it bows only before 
moral excellence. This is the 
meaning of the New Testament 
revelation of God in Christ Jesus ; 
love dissociated from power, love 
revealing itself in weakness, love 
strong even in defeat, is set be- 
fore the world as the revelation of 
God, the secret of His divineness, 
the true object of reverence.— The 
Outlook, N. Y. (Undenom.). 


Tuat many of the critics who 
maintain that the Pentateuch and 
other of the Old Testament writ- 
ings are not authentic in the sense 
of having been written by the 
persons whose names they bear 
still insist that they are inspired 
and credible, is a fact to be ac- 
cepted for what it is worth. It is 
granted that a just and philo- 
sophically proportionate criticism 
will in the end strengthen the 
foundations of credibility ; but 
destructive and philosophically 
eccentric criticism will break 
those foundations down, and it is 
with the latter sort that the 
churches of the present time are 
chiefly called to deal. It is not 
enough that the critic professes to 
be working to lay the foundations 
of trustworthiness more broadly 
and deeply ; we know in general 
the workings of the human mind, 
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and we can predict with consider- 
able certainty what the results of 
his critical work will be in the 
average intelligence. We shall 
judge him, not by what he pro- 
fesses, but by what he accom- 
plishes. Spinoza was called ‘‘ the 
God-intoxicated man,’’ and was 
grieved that any should reproach 
him with atheism ; but he never 
raised up in the world any chil- 
dren after his kind, who were 
‘‘intoxicated’’ with the love and 
consecrated service of the living 
God. A criticism whose greatest 
acknowledged leaders, practically 
without exception, scout the 
miraculous and_ prophetic ele- 
ments in the Jewish history, 
whose bias against a supernatu- 
ral revelation in the evangelical 
sense colors all of their critical 
theories, is not likely to establish 
a general confidence in the trust- 
worthiness of our Sacred Writings 
as a record of God’s self-revela- 
tion to man.— The Advance, Chi- 
cago (Cong.). 


Christian Endeavor, 


A FEAR has been expressed by 
some of the friends of this move- 
ment that the type of piety which 
is illustrated by the Christian En- 
deavorers. is a departure from the 
old ways ; that their joyousness, 
their zest for enjoyment, their 
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lively hymns, their ostentatious 
show of badges, their procession 
of eight hundred bicyclers, with 
their knickerbockers and semi- 
bloomers, savors too much of this 
world, and tends to take from re- 
ligion its seriousness and dignity. 
There is just enough of truth in 
this to awaken thoughtfulness on 
the part of the judicious leaders, 
But care must be taken not to re- 
press too much the youthful out- 
gush, Whatis needed is to guard 
these young, earnest, enthusiastic 
people from the excesses of emo- 
tion, and encourage them to main- 
tain their joy without running into 
frivolity. Thetype of piety fitted 
to do the real work of religion to- 
day must put itself into sy:npathy 
with the world and its rational en- 
joyments. The changes which 
have taken place in the camp- 
meeting is an illustration. They 
have become religious picnics. 
We say this in no mood of dis- 
paragement ; for the change is an 
improvement, and recognizes the 
uses of enjoyment, and the need 
of blending religion with our 
every-day life. So, while guard- 
ing against the excesses of emo- 
tional intoxication, let these young 
people, with the Spirit of God, 
consecrate themselves to Chris- 
tian work.— Zhe Christian Reg- 
aster, Boston (Unit.). 
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A Classified Bibliogra- 
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ture. By JOHN FLETCHER Hurst. New York: 
Hunt & Eaton; Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts. 
1896. Pp. xvi., 757. 8vo, $4.00 net. 

A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE RELIGIOUS DE- 
NOMINATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. Compiled 
by GEORGE FRANKLIN BOWERMAN. With a List of 
the most Important Catholic Works of the World as 
an Appendix, compiled by Rev. JosepH H. Mc- 
MAHON. New York: Cathedral Library Associa- 
tion. 1896. Pp. v., 94. 


Those who have had experience of the questions 
asked by students and ministers who happen to be in 
search of literature on subjects connected with theol- 
ogy and religious history will appreciate the service 
rendered by such a book as the first mentioned above. 
Similarly those who have been compelled to resort to 
librarians and other friends for the information which 
they did not possess and which they did not know how 
to acquire, ought to feel a debt of gratitude to com- 
piler and publisher of these pages. The possessor of 
a good encyclopzedia has at command a partial litera- 
ture of any given subject, and thereby has the means 
of going on in his investigations, picking up additional 
information as he proceeds, somewhat after the fash- 
ion of the rolling snowball. In the absence of any- 
thing better, this is a fairly good method of procedure, 
but it is better and more satisfactory to have a larger 
field of selection set betore one at the very start. Or- 
dinarily the field will be greatly reduced upon com- 
parison of the list with the catalogue of any library in 
the land, and in only a few subjects is the student oO 
to complain of too much richness in the way of avail- 
able books. It may therefore be taken as granted that 
there is plenty of scope for such a volume as that which 
bears Bishop Hurst’s name. 

_ While one is sometimes discouraged by the scanti- 
ness of the titles that can be collected upon a given 
topic, the richness of the theological field as a whole is 
simply amazing. To make an exhaustive list would 
be a matter of the labor of many men for many years, 
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and even then it would not be as useful as a shorter 
bibliography selected with more care. It will be a 
surprise to some that even with care in the choice of 
titles the compiler has placed betore the student over 
six hundred double-columned octavo pages. And yet 
with so much of fulness there are gaps in some sub- 
jects which it were well to fill. 

The trouble with a printed catalogue is that it is im- 
possible of growth and extension. The catalogue on 
cards is the only one that can be indefinitely extended 
without readjustment and expense. The printed form 
is the worst of all in this respect, but, on the other 
hand, it is the most convenient for use and the best 
adapted to wide circulation. When printed, as in this 
case, with large margins, it is in the power of each 
possessor to make additions of his own, and thus to 
atone to some extent for the fixedness of the print. 
Taken as a ‘‘ report of progress’’ a printed bibliography 
is of great value. 

It is scarcely necessary to speak of the difficulty of 
the task here performed. In the case of each separate 
entry there is a minuteness of information which is not 
appreciated by the average user of the volume. In 
the ordinary catalogue, or at least in the catalogues 
which used to be in vogue, the author’s name was not 
given in complete form. The same is true in some 
few cases in this work, but ordinarily the whole name 
is given in full. The place of publication is ordinarily 
the only clue to the mechanical genesis of a volume ; 
but in this case the compiler has given the name of the 
publisher as well. Another efficient aid in the deter- 
mination of the availability of a book that one has not 
seen is found in the addition of the pagination. What 
an amount of labor is represented by these simple little 
figures is quite beyond the comprehension of any ex- 
cept those who have attempted the task. Those who 
use the book will, however, be duly grateful for the 
important aid thus given. Furthermore, for those 
who are compelled to purchase a given volume it is of 
great assistance to know the retail price, and in almost 
every case this information has been given. 
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In the arrangement of the rubrics of the work the 
compiler has adopted the fourfold division of Theo- 
logical Science: Exegetical, Historical, Systematic, 
and Practical. An Introduction contains the general 
works, such as encyclopedias and collected works. 
The multitude of special topics under each main head 
are collected in alphabetical order ; and while this is 
not a scientific plan, it is so convenient as to compen- 
sate for the other tault. It is also necessarily the case 
that the topics treated in the volumes under any one 
topic are more inclusive than the topic. Here the in- 
dexes are of untold value. The importance attached 
to them is indicated by their extent: that of subjects 
covers eighty-one pages, double columns and fine print ; 
and the author’s index includes fifty-eight. Another 
excellence of the book is found in its typography, 
which is remarkably clear and good. The paper is 
excellent, and altogether the volume is one of which 
the publishers may be proud. 

The title-page bears the name of Bishop Hurst, but 
in the preparation of the pages he has had the efficient 
aid of Professor George W. Gilmore, whose name is 
familiar to the readers of THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 
In the volume mentioned second above it is said that 
this work is based upon Bishop Hurst’s ‘* Bibliotheca 
Theologica.” While there is some truth in the state- 
ment, it is the fact that the work has been so extended 
that it is practically an entirely new book. 

Mr. Bowerman’s “‘ Selected Bibliography’”’ is, what 
its name suggests. It contains in alphabetical order 
the various denominations of the country, and under 
each of them gives some of the more recent works re- 
lating to history, doctrine, and statistics. Note is also 
made of the periodicals published by each sect, and of 
the year books of each. In many ways the lists will 
be of great use to readers, but they are by no means 
complete, and might be extended to a very large ex- 
tent. Possessors of the volumes of the American 
Church History series will find that they already pos- 
sess most of the data here contained, and in many cases 
in fuller measure in those volumes. Mr. McMahon's 
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list covers thirty-two pages, and while it is exceed- 

ingly defective from a bibliographer’s point of view, it 

contains much valuable information ; not the least being 

in the estimates pronounced upon some of the works 

cited. HARLES R. GILLETT. 
Library, Union Theological Seminary. 


Sermons and Addresses, 


Any one who knows anything about the Northfield 
meetings knows of the Rev. Andrew Murray. Many 
who have not attended those gatherings know him as 
the author of several volumes which exhibit a deep in- 
sight into spiritual things and interests. In a recent 
volume, Zhe Master's Indwelling, he has presented the 
substance of thirteen addresses delivered at the Confer- 
ence in 1895. They deal with subjects connected with 
spiritual life and growth, and are characterized by the 
same features which have made his previous works a 
source of benefit and profit to many. (Revell Co. 75 
cents.)——Another volume of sermons of a different 
sort, but adapted to their purpose and audience, is 
called The Great Charter of Christ. It contains studies 
on the Sermon on the Mount, and was written by the 
Rt. Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter, D.D., D.C.L., Lord 
Bishop of Ripon. The previous volumes of discourses 
by Bishop Carpenter have given hima permanent place 
in sermonic literature, and the present is the equal of 
those that have preceded. Being based on an extend- 
ed section of Scripture, they give scope for fuller exer- 
cise of power than is offered by isolated texts ; and for 
the same reason they lend themselves more readily to 
continuous reading. (Thomas Whittaker. $1.50.) —— 
The Life of Privilege, by Rev. H. W. Webb-Peploe, 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, is another 
volume of Northfield Conference discourses. There 
are thirteen of them, and they deal with topics of spe- 
cial interest in connection with Christian consecration. 
Some of the titles will give the general scope of the 
volume, and Mr. Moody’s words of commendation are 
all that will be needed to guarantee their excellence. 
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Man’s Reasonable Service, The Curse of Compromise, 
Fellowship with Christ, Separation and Satisfaction, 
Deliverance and Service—these may suffice as to con- 
tents, and as for quality, Mr. Moody says: “ It has 
been the object of these addresses to arouse ministers 
and laymen to a sense of their privileges and responsi- 
bilities as ‘co-workers with Christ,’ and to call them 
to separation from the hindrances of the world.”” (Re- 
vellCo. $1.00.)—— Another volume by the same author 
comes to us from the Baker & TaylorCo. It is called 
The Victorious Life, and it contains the Post-Conference 
Addresses delivered at East Northfield, August 17-25, 
1895. The book contains an Introduction by Dr. Ar- 
thur T. Pierson, and is highly commended. There are 
several excellent addresses, and one at least which will 
be of special interest to premillenarians. ($1.25.)—— 
Illustrations are good things in their place, but both 
books and sermons may be over-illustrated. This re- 
mark is suggested by a recent volume by Rev. Louis 
Albert Banks, D.D., entitled Zhe Christ Dream. I\t 
contains two dozen sermons on some suggestive and 
important themes, and the subjects are treated with 
spirit and earnestness. The author of ‘‘ White Slaves’’ 
is not apt to be dry or prosy, and he is not here; our 
criticism is directed more at the proportion (or lack ot 
it), which he observes, than at the substance. It is 
hard to imagine that any of Dr. Banks’ hearers slept 
during his sermons, but we should prefer to have a 
larger proportion of matter suited to edification in the 
true sense. (New York: Hunt & Eaton. $1.20.) —— 
One may be excused for calling in question the good 
taste of a writer who is guilty of beginning his book 
with these words: ‘‘ Reader, are youa B.A.? This 
little book is only for those who possess that degree 
from the King’s College. If you are not ‘ Born Again,’ 
please put it aside. ...’’ Yet this is the miserable 
pun with which Rev. John MacNeil, B.A., commences 
his work on The Spirtt-Filled Life. The lesson of the 
book is good and the earnestness of the writer is be- 
yond doubt. Nevertheless it is a poor opening, and 
tends to turn back those who might be benefited by it. 
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Complaint is made of the indifference ot Christians to 
the truths which are here insisted upon. If we are 
not mistaken the cause is to be found to some extent in 
the intemperate methods adopted by the advocates of 
the views in question, and in part in the vagaries of 
those who claim to have most fully apprehended their 
logical consequences. Instances might be given which 
suffice to throw discredit upon sath preaching. It is 
a pity that such is the case, for the truth preached is 
. of immense importance to a healthy and vigorous 
Christian life. (Revell Co. 75 cents.)——Crutches 
are poor things for sound men to walk with, and ser- 
monic crutches are apt to make homiletical cripples, 
The man with sufficient ability to clothe a sermon out- 
line with decent habiliments of thought and speech 
ought to have no difficulty in making a far better ser- 
mon than any that he can get in a book ; better simply 
because it is his own and he can use it honestly and 
without any misgivings of conscience. It takes more 
labor to make another man’s plan one’s own than to 
make one’s own plan. For those who think otherwise 
a second series of Sermon Sketches has been prepared 
4 Rev. W. H. Hutchings, M.A., Canon of York. 

here are about fifty of them, and they are based on 
some of the Sunday lessons throughout the Church's 
year. The fact that the first series met with sufficient 
success to make the preparation of this advisable leads 
to several inferences which may be left to the reader. 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co.) Another 
volume of sermons is called The Divine Life in Man, 
by the Rev. Frederick A. Noble, D.D., pastor of 

nion Park Congregational Church, Chicago. There 
are fifteen discourses upon practical and helpful sub- 
jects. The writer’s method is excellent, and his ser- 
mons are constructed ona plan calculated to impress 
the memory. In outward appearance the division into 
heads may not be as pleasing as the solid page ; but 
there is a satisfaction in following the development of 
a subject when the successive steps are plainly marked. 
The method puts upon the preacher the necessity of 
making the progressive nature of his address apparent 
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and real, and it is therefore a spur to him in more ways 
than one. (Revell Co. $1.25.)——The name of Dr. 
Alexander MacLaren will long stand as that of a prince 
of the English pulpit. It is therefore with pleasure 
that one welcomes a new volume bearing his name. 
The Beatitudes and Other Sermons contains thirty ser- 
mons, averaging a little over ten pages each, and it is 
small praise to say that they are excellent. He has 
small need of commendation from any source, and 
those who have read and enjoyed his previous volumes 
only have need to have their attention called to tiis. 
Those who have not read his plain but cogent words 
have a treat before them in the perusal of this book. 
(Macmillan & Co. $1.50.) 


The Bishop Paddock Lectures 


at the General Theological Seminary, in New York, 
in 1895, were delivered by Robert B. Fairbairn, D.D., 
LL.D., Warden of St. Stephen’s College, Annandale, 
N. Y. His subject was The Unity of the Faith, as influ- 
enced by speculative philosophy and logical inference. 
In the six lectures which composed the series the fol- 
lowing topics were discussed : The Office of Reason in 
the Study of Theology ; The Office of the Church in 
Defining the Faith; Roman Doctrine; Augustine, 
Aquinas, Calvin; New England Theology ; and The 
Theology of the Prayer-Book. The author’s thesis is 
that the function of theology is to arrange and sys- 
tematize known facts, and to place them in their rela- 
tions to each other so that they may be the more read- 
ily comprehended. Those tenets which have come in 
by way of inference and logical consequence are not 
integral parts of the system, and are not to be insisted 
upon, They are stumbling-blocks in the way of 
church union. In the brief limits at our disposal it is 
impossible to take up in detail the views which are ex- 
pressed in regard to the systems of thought and belief 
discussed, but as an ardent Episcopalian and church- 
man, Dr. Fairbairn has set forth views which are as 
little apt to meet with recognition in some quarters as, 
in his own case, those of Edwards and the New Eng- 
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land mee His tribute to the Prayer- Book is as 
follows : ‘* Happy, then, are we in having a service-dook 
which we call the Book of Common Prayer, in which 
there is a form of worship which was, according to the 
conceptions of worship, entertained and expressed in 
the beginning ; which has offices for all acts of religion, 
for confession of belief, tor baptism, for confirmation, 
for eucharist, for catechetical instruction, for the sick, 
for marriage, for the burial of the dead. This book 
contains the Catholic faith as no other book does or 
can contain it. lt takes out of the hands of any indi- 
vidual person the manner of expressing our belief in 
Christ and our devotion to Him, and gives it to us in 
the words in which it has existed all the way down in 
the history of the Church. Theseare not human acts; 
they are divine acts.’” (New York: Thomas Whit. 
taker. $1.00.) 


The Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds have furnished to 
the Rev. Frederic Palmer, of Andover, Mass., the 
nine themes which are treated in his Studies in Theologic 
Definition. These subjects are the being and character 
of God, the Trinity, the Incarnation, Salvation, For- 
giveness, Vicariousness, the Atonement, the Church, 
and Immortality. The thought of the author was to 
mediate between the old and the forming, nascent ideas 
in the theological domain. It is quite possible that we 
are pluming ourselves too much on the novelty of our 
notions and conceptions ; but there can be no doubt 
that many persons are troubled by the so-called new 
theological views. While this is the case there is need 
of those who shall point out the relations between old 
and new, and shall show that the one is but the product 
of the other. It is a case of growth ; and when this is 
understood, troubling fears will disappear, or at least 
the fearful ones will know just what that is which they 
fear. This little book is written in clear and forcible 
style. It contains a large amount of important truth, 
and it shows an appreciation of the needs of the class 
tor whom it was intended: ‘‘ Those who have felt a 
difference between the tone of thought in which they 
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find themselves and that to which they have been ac- 
customed by experience and tradition.”” (New York: 
Dutton & Co.) 


It is frequently said that Christ is the centre of the 
universe and of history. It goes without the saying 
that He is the centre of the Christian system. Much 
more is implied in this than the ordinary hearer is apt 
to think, and it was to set forth some of the things im- 
plied in the statement that The Greater Life and Work 
of Christ was written by Alexander Patterson. The 
author considers that the life of Christ as given in the 
Gospels was but a chapter in the whole life, and that 
there was a revelation not only in Scripture, but also in 
man and in nature. The subject is a broad one, and it 
is enthusiastically investigated and exploited by the 
author. But he has not escaped some of the dangers 
which beset the subject. It is true that the Old Testa- 
ment points forward to and speaks of the Messiah ; but 
to say that Adam’s Gospel was the same as ours is 


misleading. As well say that a sign-post which points 
to the next town is in that town. The vice of much 
Old Testament exposition is that it takes the New Tes- 
tament for granted, and thrusts it bodily into the Old. 
It destroys all the meaning of the historical prepara- 
tion, This is the great fault with the present volume. 
It assumes too much (Revell Co. $1.50.) 


It is no new thing to be told that ‘‘ repentance’”’ is 
not an exact or adequate translation of the Greek 
metanoia, but the difficulty of displacing it lies in the 
difficulty of replacing it with a better. The thought 
can be expressed in a phrase, but scarcely in a word. 
Mr. Treadwell Walden ably combats the old word in 
his work called The Great Meaning of Metanoia, but we 
cannot always paraphrase it as “a general change of 
mind, which becomes in its fullest development an in- 
tellectual and moral regeneration.’’ Reformation also 
is inadequate, and the main service of Mr. Walden’s 
book is to call attention to a fact that should be con- 
stantly remembered. (New York: Thomas Whit- 
taker. $1.00.) Darwin, and After Darwin, by George 
John Romanes, appeared some years since, and now 
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the second volume has appeared posthumously. Like 
the earlier volume, which specialists have most highly 
spoken of, it is an exposition of the Darwinian theory 
and a discussion of post-Darwinian questions, particu- 
larly in connection with heredity and utility. Those 
who possess the earlier volume must have the second, 
and also the third, which is promised after an interval. 
(Chicago : Open Court Publishing Co. $1.50.)——In 
the same connection mention is to be made of Mr. 
Romanes’ Examination of Wetsmannism, a book which 
scientific evolutionists cannot afford to ignore. (Same 
publishers. Paper, 35 cents.)——In the same series 
also is Professor Ewald Hering’s little work Ox Mem. 
ory and the Specific Energies of the Nervous System (15 
cents), and The Redemption of the Brahman, a novel by 
Richard Garbe. (25 cents.) 

Before us is a collection of little books that can only 
be mentioned. The Glorious Lord, by Rev. F. B. 
Meyer, is a meditation upon the inner truths of Chris- 
tian experience of communion with Christ. (‘‘ Chris. 
tian Life Series.’’ Revell. 50 cents.)——-Guzdance in 
Prayer contains suggestive forms of prayer for young 
people’s societies. (Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion, Philadelphia.) ——Zhe Truth of Christianity, by 
James Iverach, D.D., is a late addition to the “ Bible 
Class Primer’s’’ Series, dealing with the earliest his- 
tory of Christianity. (Imported by Scribner. 25 
cents. )}—— The Deeper Christian Life, by Andrew Mur- 
ray, the well-known writer, is intended as an aid to the 
attainment of that life. (Revell. 50 cents.) Walk. 
ing with God, by Samuel B. Randall, is sent forth as 
a help to the *‘ practical realization of the joy, useful- 
ness, and power of a life of fellowship with God.” 
(Revell. 60 cents.) Popular Amusements is an indict- 
ment of the dance, card-playing, and the theatre, by 
Rev. Perry W. Sinks. (Revell. 75 cents.)—— Three 
little ‘‘ Renaissance Booklets,’’ published by Revell, 
are as follows: Risen with Christ, an address on the 
resurrection, by Rev. A. J. Gordon, D.D. One of the 
Sweet Old Chapters isa fragment by Rose Porter, and 
Where Kitty Found her Soul is a pretty little story by 
Mrs. J. H. Walworth. (Each, 30 cents.) 
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SUBJECT INDEX TO THEOLOGICAL 
PERIODICALS. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THIS RECORD. 


Af. M. E.R. African M. E. Church Re- Meth. R.So. Methodist Review, South 
view. (Quarterly.) (Quarterly.) 
Am.Cath.Q.R. American Catholic Quar- Miss. H. Missionary Herald. 
terly Review. Miss. R. Missionary Review. 
Bapt. Q. Baptist Quarterly Review. New Chr. Q. New Christian Quarterly. 
Bib. Sac. Bibliotheca Sacra. (Quar- New W. The New World. (Quar- 
terly.) terly.) 
Bib. W. Biblical World. Our D. Our Day. 
Can.M.R. Canadian Methodist Re- Prot. Ep.R. Protestant Epis. Review. 
view. (Bi-monthly.) Pre. M. Preacher’s Magazine. 
Char. R. Charities Review. Presb. Q. Presbyterian Quarterly. 
Chr. L. Christian Literature. _ Presb. Ref. R. Presbyterian and Reformed 
Church Q. R. Church Quarterly Review. Review. (Quarterly.) 
Ex. Expositor. Ref. Q. Reformed Quarterly Re- 
Expository Times. view. 
Homiletic Review. Sunday M. Sunday Magazine. 
Lutheran Church Review. Treas. The Treasury. 
Lutheran Quarterly. Yale R. The Yale Review. (Quar- 
Meth. R. Methodist Review. (Bi- terly.) 
monthly.) 


Unless otherwise specified, all references are to the August number of periodicals. 


Africa, Catholic missions in. (J. T. Murphy) Am.Cath.Q R. (July). 

Apocrypha, Study of the, by the preacher. (J. O. Murray) Hom.R. 

Apostles, Constitution of the churches in the day of the. ChurchQ.R. 
(July). 


Assyrian politics and Israel's first captivity. G: F. McCurdy) Hom.R. 
Assyriology, Half century of. (D. G. Lyon) Bib. W. 

Augustine and the Pelagian controversy. (B. B. Warfield) Chr.L. 
Balfour's philosophy. (5S. and G. Mivart) erg or (uly). 


Barvinck, Dr., on the Principium Externum. (H. E. 
(July). 

sive indies in theology and personal religion. ChurchQ R. (July). 

Bright’s ‘‘ Studies in Church History.’’ ChurchQ.R. (July). 

Buddhism, Nine centuries of. (F. B. Shawe) Miss.R. 

Carthusians, Somerset. ChurchQ.R. (July). 

Chippewas, Father Baraga among the. (R.R. Elliott) Am.Cath.Q.R. 
(July). 

onnrck funds, Methods of raising. (W. P. Bruce) Pre.M. 

Church of England, Present aspect of the. (W. G. Scoon) Hom.R. 

= England, Proposed reunion of the, to the Church of Rome, 

r.L. 

Deluge, Biblical account of the. (J. W. Dawson) Hom.R. 

Ecclesiasticus, Observations on the fragment of, edited by Mr. 
Schechter. (D. S. Margolionth) Ex. 

Ecumenical Council, Seventh. ChurchQ.R. (July). 

Evangelist, Foreign. (P. D. Stephenson) Presb.Q. (July). 

Faith, Author and finisher of. (W. E. Barton) Treas. 

France, Baptism of. (R. Parsons) Am.Cath.Q.R. (July). 

French priests, Work among. (L. J. Bertrand) Miss.R. 

Fritcher, Ann Eliza. (F. E. Washburn) Miss. H. 

“ae Ancient Persian doctrine of a. (A. V. W. Jackson) 

ib. W. 


osker) Presb.Q, 
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Gibson’s ‘‘ Thirty-nine Articles.’”” ChurchQ.R. (July). 

Haskell Oriental Museum of the University of rh lal Bib. W. 

History, Perversion of. (J. A. Waddell) ies: (July). 

Home and foreign missions, Interdependence of. (H. A. Schauffler) 
Miss. H. 

Illustration, Sources of. (J. Edwards) Pre.M. 

Immortality, Philological ar, ment for, (R. H. erage Hom.R. 

Inquisition and its ‘‘ holy offices.’’ (A. T. Pierson) Miss.R 

—, and the ruins of political liberty. (T. Hughes) Am.Cath.Q.R. 
(July) 

lg (G, E. Taylor) Af.M.E.R. (July). 

Jesus mirrored in Matthew, Mark and red (A. B. Bruce) Ex. 

Keble’s ‘‘ Christian Year.’’ ChurchQ.R. (July) 

Language, Philosophy of. (J. T. Holly) Af. Wh. R. (July). 

Lord’s prayer in Gethsemane. Ex.T. 

rig Lord. (T. W. Hunt) Treas. 

Ministry, Need of broad culture in the. (C. Noble) Treas. 

Moore’s Commentary on —- —— R. (July). 

Miiller, George. (A. T. Pierson) Miss.R 

Mysteries, Ancient. ChurchQ. R. (July ). 

Mystical element in Paul’s theology. Ww. R. Inge) Ex. 

Natural religion, Mr. Mallock as a defender of. (E. R. Hull) Am. 
Cath.Q.R. (July). 

New Mexico, Negro discovered. (R. R. Wright) Af.M.E.R. (July). 

Nonconformity, English, Power of. (A. F. Marshall) Am.Cat ‘0. R. 
(July). 

woth China College. (C. Goodrich) Miss.H. 

Northfield, Work at. Treas. 

Old Testament, Service of the, in the education of the race, (G. A. 
Smith) Bib. W. 

Old Testament, Service of the, in the education of the race. (G. A. 
Smith) Chr.L 

Paris, Notes from. (R. Saillens) Miss.R. 

Paul’s theology, Mystical element in. (W. R. Inge) Ex. 

Peake, Professor, on the reply to Wellhausen. (W. L. Baxter) Ex.T. 

Pentateuchal criticism, History and method of. (E. Konig) Ex. 

Power, Spirit of. (T. ‘Adamson) Ex.T. 

— Influence of, on the individual. (A. R. McEwen) 
Chr.L. 


Presbyterianism, Present tendencies of. —— R. (July). 
Psalms, Theology of the. (T. W. Davidson) Chr 
Pulpit ethics, An unsettled question in. (G. W. a Hom.R. 
Pulpit realism, Local aids to. (C. nme E Hom.R. 
Derivation of. (C. H. W. Johns) Ex. 
Religious forces of the United States. (H. K. Carroll) Chr.L. 
Resurrection as the cardinal feature of apostolic teaching (P. White- 
foord) Ex.T 
Right and wrong, False theories of. (W.S. Lilly) Hom.R. 
“ Righteousness of God,’’ Meaning of, in the Epistle to the Romans. 
(J. Barnby) Ex. 
Roland, Madame. (J. F. Spalding) Am.Cath.Q.R. (July). 
Romanism in China. (J. Ross) Miss.R. 
Romans, Epistle to the. Church.Q R. (July). 
Rome or naturalism. (A. F. Hewit) Am.Cath.Q.R. (July). 





CONTENTS OF RELIGIOUS PERIODICALS. 


Romish missions, Lessons from. 


Chr L 


Science, Creed of. (R. J. M.) Am.Cath.Q.R. (July). 
(J. W. Buckham) Af.M.E.R. (July). 
Southern Presbyterian Church, Historical sketch of the. 


Sectarianism in politics. 


son) Presb.Q. ( 
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(W. F. Gibbons) Miss. R. 
Russian Church, its spiritual state and possibilities. 


(I. F. Hapgood) 


(hc, John- 


July). 
Spain, Gospel in. (W. H. Gulick) Miss R. 


Synagogue service, Ancient 
Theology the science of religion. 
Unity, Movements toward. 

Vice, Regulated, in Geneva. 


Am.Cath.Q.R. (Ju 


(E. D. Burton) Bib. W. 

(W. T. Hall) Presb.Q. (July). 

(C. H. Small) Treas. 
Miss.R. 

Washington, George, in his relations with Catholics. 


(R. H. Clarke) 


ly). 
Wendt’s untranslated volume on the teaching of Christ. (J. Stalker) 


Chr.L. 


Women’s suffrage and the teaching of St. Paul. (E. Lyttleton) Chr.L. 


Woodbin, Simeon F. 


(C. C. Baldwin) Miss. H. 





CONTENTS OF RELIGIOUS PERIODICALS. 


African Methodist Episco- 
pal Church Review. 


Philadelphia, July, 1896. 


Philosophy of language. 

Negro discovered New Mexico, 
Sectarianism in politics. 
Itinerancy. 


American Catholic Quar- 
terly Review. 


Philadelphia, July, 1896. 


Italy and the ruins of political lib- 
erty. 

Rome or naturalism. 

Baptism of France. 

Creed of science; or, agnostic 
evolution as a religion. 

Balfour’s philosophy. 

Madame Roland. 

Catholic missions in Africa. 

Power of English nonconformity. 

Father Baraga among the Chip- 
pewas. 

Dr. Mallock as a defender of natu- 
ral religion. 


George Washington in his rela- 
tions with Catholics. 


Biblical World. 
Chicago, August, 1896. 


Haskeil Oriental Museum of the 
University of Chicago. 

Service of the Old Testament in 
the education of the race. 

From the rising to the setting sun, 

Half century of Assyriology. 

Ancient synagogue service. 

Ancient Persian doctrine of a fu- 
ture life. 


Christian Literature. 
New York, August, 1896. 


Augustine and the Pelagian con- 
troversy. 

Women’s suffrage and the teach- 
ing of St. Paul. 

Wendt’s untranslated volume on 
the teaching of Christ. 

Russian Church, its spiritual state 
and possibilities. 

Theology of the Psalms. 

Service of the Old Testament in 
the education of the race. 
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Influence of Presbyterianism on 
the individual. 

Proposed reunion of the Church 
of England to the Church of 
Rome. 

Religious forces of the United 
States. 


Church Quarterly Re- 
view. 


London, July, 1896. 


Constitution of the churches in 
the days of the apostles. 

Present tendencies of Presbyte- 
rianism. 

Epistle to the Romans. 

Bright’s ‘‘Studies in Church 
History.’’ 

Professor Moore’s commentary on 
Judges. 

Somerset Carthusians. 

Gibson’s ‘* Thirty-nine Articles.’’ 

Ancient mysteries. 

Keble’s ‘‘ Christian Year.” 

Beet’s studies in theology and 
personal religion. 

Seventh ecumenical council. 


The Expositor. 
London, August, 1896. 


History and method of penta- 
teuchal criticism. 

Jesus mirrored in Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke. 

Mystical element in St. Paul’s the- 
ology. 

Meaning of ‘‘righteousness of 
God”’ in the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans. 

Observations on the fragment of 
Ecclesiasticus edited by Mr. 
Schechter. 

Derivation of Purim. 


Expository Times, 
Edinburgh, August, 1896. 
Spirit of power. 


Resurrection as the cardinal fea- 
ture of apostolic teaching. 
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Our Lord’s prayer in Gethsemane 
Professor Peake on the reply to 
Wellhausen. 


The Homiletic Review, 
New York, August, 1896. 


Natural facts illustrative of the 
biblical account of the Deluge. 

Local aids to pulpit realisin. 

Study of the Apocrypha by the 
preacher. 

Demoralizing popular influence 
of false theories of right and 
wrong. 

Assyrian politics and Israel's first 
captivity. 

Present aspect of the Church of 

England. 

Philological argument for immor- 

tality. 

Unsettled question in pulpit 
ethics. 


The Missionary Herald. 
Boston, August, 18096. 


North China College. 

Rev. Simeon F. Woodin. 

Miss Anna Eliza Fritcher. 

Independence of home and for- 
eign missions. 


Missionary Review. 
New York, August, 1896. 


George Miiller. 

Gospel in Spain. 

Work among French priests. 
Notes from Paris. 

Nine centuries of Buddhism, 
Romanism in China. 

Lessons from Romish missions. 
Inquisition and its ‘* holy offices.”’ 
Regulated vice in Geneva. 


Preacher’s Magazine. 


New York, August, 1896. 


Gather up the fragments. 
Sacramental meditation. 

Sources of illustration. 

Methods of raising church funds. 





MAGAZINES. 


The Presbyterian Quar- 
terly. 


Richmond, July, 1896. 


Theology the science of religion. 

Dr. Bavinck on the Principium 
Externum. 

Foreign evangelist. 

Perversion of history. 

Historical sketch of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church. 


The Treasury. 
New York, August, 1896. 


Work at Northfield. 

Military and the Christian life. 

Author and finisher of faith. 

Movements toward a unity of the 
denominations. 

Strength and beauty. 

Intellectual unrest of the times 
and its cure. 

Lord Macaulay. 


MAGAZINES. 


THE ATLANTIC Montuty for 
September contains: ‘‘ The Prob- 
lem of the West,’’ Professor Fred- 
erick J. Turner; ‘‘ Marm Lisa,”’ 
Kate Douglas Wiggin; ‘‘ The 
Story of Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ 
Charles Dudley Warner ; ‘‘ The 
Awakening of the Negro,’’ Book- 
er T. Washington ; ‘* The Elec- 
tion of the President,” John B. 
McMaster ; ‘‘ Out of the Street: 
— Folk-Songs,’’ Lafcadio 
Hearn ; ‘The Spirit of an Illi- 
nois Town,’’ Mary H. Cather- 
wood; ‘‘The Country of the 
Pointed Firs,’’ Sarah O. Jewett ; 
“The Old Things,’’ Henr 
James ; ‘‘ Girls in a Factory Val- 
ley,’’ Lillie B. Chace Wyman ; 
‘‘ A Day's Drive in Three States,”’ 
Bradtord Torrey ; ‘‘ Athenaise,”’ 
Kate Chopin; ‘‘ Teaching the 
Spirit of Literature,’’ W. P. 
Trent ; ‘‘Some Yorkshire Good 
Cheer,”” Eugenia Skelding. 
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Tue contents of THe Cenrury 
for September are : ‘*‘ Midsummer 
in Southern Spain,’’ Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell; ‘‘An Open- 
Eyed Conspiracy,’’ William Dean 
Howells ; ‘‘ The Rose of Stars,’’ 
George E. Woodberry ; ‘‘ Prison- 
ers of Conscience,’’ Amelia E. 
Barr; ‘‘Abner,’’ Lynn Roby 
Meekins ; ‘‘ The Author of ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’ ’’ Richard Burton ; 
‘* Prehistoric Quadrupeds of the 
Rockies,’"’ Henry Fairfield Os- 
born ; ‘‘ The Gold Fields of Gui- 
ana,’’ Thomas Dalgleish; ‘Sir 
George Tressady,’”” Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward ; ‘‘ Life of Napoleon 
Bonaparte,’’ William M. Sloane ; 
‘“*Glave’s Journey to the Living- 
stone Tree,’’ E. J. Glave; ‘‘ Son- 
ny’s Diploma,” Ruth McEnery 
Stuart ; ‘‘ The Bicycle Outlook,” 
Isaac B. Potter. 

Tue contents of HARPER’s Mac- 
AZINE for September are: ‘‘ First 
in Peace,’’ Woodrow Wilson ; 
“The Art of Driving,’’ Henry 
Charles Merwin ; ‘‘ Tom Sawyer, 
Detective. As Told by Huck 
Finn,’’ Mark Twain ; ‘‘ A Picture 
of Saint Cloud,’’ Gertrude Smith ; 
‘‘A Summer among Cliff Dwell- 
ings,’ T. Mitchell Prudden ; 
‘““The Mortuary Chest,’’ Alice 
Brown; ‘‘Where had John 
Been?’ Helen H. Gardener ; 
‘* Old Silver,’’ Theodore S. Wool- 
sey ; ‘‘ Two Mormons from Mud- 
dlety,’’ Langdon Elwyn Mitchell ; 
‘« The Death of Espartero,’’ Royal 
Cortissoz ; ‘‘ Among the Trees,”’ 
Anna C. Brackett ; ‘‘ His Duty,” 
Octave Thanet ; ‘‘ Musical Celeb- 
rities of Vienna,’’ William von 
Sachs. 

Lirpincott’s MacazinE for Sep- 
tember contains: ‘‘A Marital 
Liability,’ Elizabeth Phipps 
Train ; ‘‘ The Natural History of 
‘ Fiatism,’ ’’ Fred. Perry Powers ; 
‘‘A Tiger Hunt in Borneo,”’ Jean 
Theodore van Gestel ; ‘‘ The Life 
of a Medical Student,” A. L. 
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Renedict ; ‘‘ How to Conduct a 
Local Newspaper,’’ John A. Cock- 
erill; ‘‘A Hard Answer,’’ Alice 
MacGowan ; ‘‘ Advantages of In- 
ternational Exhibitions,’’ Theo- 
dore Stanton; ‘‘ How Hawkins 
was Regulated,’’ Henry A. Park- 
er ; ‘‘Company,’’ Charles C. Ab- 
bott ; “‘A Painting of Apelles,’’ 
Wolf von Schierbrand ; ‘‘ Hero- 
ines, Past and Present,’’ Nina R. 
Allen. 


Ir is announced that the pub- 
lishers of the old standard eclectic 
homage LirTELL’s Livinc AGE, 
are about to introduce several 
new and valuable features in their 
magazine. The most important 
of these is a monthly supplement, 
given without additional cost to 
the subscribers, which will contain 
readings from American maga- 
zines, readings from new books, 
and also a list of books of the 
month. 

It is also proposed to extend 
their field by giving occasional 
translations of noteworthy articles 
from the French, German, Span- 
ish, and Italian reviews and maga- 
zines. 

A year’s subscription to THE 
Livinc AcE will then include more 
than thirty-five hundred pages 
filled with the best things in cur- 
rent periodical and general litera- 
ture, and making four large vol- 
umes, for only $6. 

Each of the weekly numbers of 
the magazine contain sixty-four 
pages. Fiction, travel, essays, 
biography, poetry, and a wide 
range of general discussion and 
information are included in the 
contents, 


SEPTEMBER SCRIBNER’S contains : 
‘“*H. C. Bunner,’’ Brander Mat- 
thews; ‘‘On the Trail of Don 
Quixote ’’’ August F. Jaccaci; 
“ Cunliffe,’ Mary Tappan Wright ; 
‘‘His Statement of the Case,’’ 
James Herbert Morse; ‘‘ The 
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British National Portrait Gal- 
lery,’’ Cosmo Monkhouse ; ‘‘ Sen- 
timental Tommy,” J. M. Barrie ; 
‘*Sport in an Untouched Ameri- 
can Wilderness,’ Frederic Irland; 
‘‘Love’s Handicap,’’ John J. 
a’Becket; ‘‘Song, Youth, and 
Sorrow,’’ William Cranston Law- 
ton; ‘‘Country Roads,’’ Frank 
French. 


NOTES. 


Tue family of Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe request that any 

ersons having letters of Mrs. 
we will send them to Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., 4 Park Street, 
Boston, or A. P. Watt, Esq., 
Hastings House, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, London, with reference 
to their possible use in a contem- 
plated ‘‘ Life and Letters of Mrs. 
Stowe.’’ These letters will be 
carefully returned to their owners 
after copies have been made of 
such as are found to be available. 


ENGLAND has been going in for 
literary memorials of late. With- 
in the space of a few days last 
month there were unveiled a Mas- 
singer window in a Southwark 
church, a bust of Dr. Arnold in 
Westminster Abbey, a statue of 
Cardinal Newman at Brompton 
Oratory, and a monument to 
Heminge and Condell in the 
churchyard of St. Mary the Vir- 
gin, Aldermanbury. 


Tue fourth and concluding vol- 
ume in Mr. Conway’s edition of 
“The Writings of Paine’ will be 
published in the early fall. Paine’s 
** Rights of Man’’ and ‘‘ The Age 
of Reason”’ have been published 
in separate form to meet a popu- 
lar demand. 


Tue Rev. Washington Gladden 
is writing a book on ‘‘ The Work- 
ing Church and its Pastor.’ 
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Dr. PARKER’S reminiscences, 
largely anecdotal and forming a 
volume of over 100,000 words, are 
to be published early in the au- 
tumn by Messrs. Chatto & Win- 
dus. 


Tue book oftenest called for at 
the Sing Sing Prison library is 
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Charles Reade’s ‘‘ Never Too Late 
to Mend.’’ This is pathetically 
natural. Nor is it strange that 
‘*Put Yourself in His Place’’ 
should come second in popularity 
with this class of readers. Reade 
is followed by Lever, Lytton, 
Lover, Dumas, Dickens, and 
Doyle. 
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July 7.—Seventh Annual Con- 
vention of the Young People’s 
Christian Unzon of the Univer- 
salist Church, in Jersey City. 


July 7-28.—Canadian Summer 
School, at Kingston, Ont. 


July 1o-12.—Annual Meeting of 
the National Association of 
Principals of Methodist Sem- 
tnaries, at Chautauqua, N. Y. 


July 13-24.—Series of Lectures 
for Clergy of Anglican and 
Affiliated Churches, in Dur- 
ham University, England. 


July 13-Aug. 10.—Colorado Sum- 
mer School of Philosophy, at 
Colorado Springs. 


July 16-19.—Sixth International 
Convention of the Baptist 
Young People’s Union Asso- 
ciation, at Milwaukee. 


Epworth League Convention of 
the Second General Conference 
District, at Ocean Grove, N. J. 


Juy 19-Aug. 4. — Columbian 
atholic Summer School, in 
Madison, Wis. 


July 20.—Opening of the Fourth 


Young Women's College Con- 
Serence, at Northfield. 


New England Chautauqua and 
Sunday-School Assembly, at 
— South Framingham, 

ass. 


Twenty-fiith Annual Assembly 
of the Welsh Congregational 
Union at Bridgend, Glamor- 
ganshire. 


nvention, at Ocean Grove, 
i. 
July 20-Aug. 1.—New England 
Assembly, at Lakeview. 


July 21.—Session of the Yearl 
Conference of Wesleyan Meth- 
odists, at Liverpool, England. 


July 21-23.—Annual Meeting of 
the Welsh Congregational 
Union, at Bridgend, Glamor- 
ganshire. 


July 22-Aug. 2.—Bafptist Assem- 
bly of Christian Summer 
Schools, at Pine Lake, Ind. 


July 23.—Annual Pen-Mar Lu- 
theran Reunion. 

July 24-29.—National Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union 


July 20-21.—National Deaconess 
0 
N. 
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School of Methods, at Moun- 
tain Lake Park. 


July 26.—Twenty-seventh Anni- 
versary services of the Ocean 
Grove Camp Meeting. 


July 28-29.—Fifteenth Conven- 
tion of the Bapizst Bible School 
Workers, at Crescent Beach. 


July 30-Au 
Cnsted 
mission, 
Park. 


jul atey 12, — Fourteenth 
eneral Conference for Bible 
Study, at Northfield, Mass, 


— 1-24.—Continuation of the 
hautaugua Assembly. 


. 2.—Reunion of the 
tates Christian Com- 
at Mountain Lake 


Aug. 1-Sept. 22. — Continuation 
of the Summer School of the 
University of Chicago. 


Aug. 1-24. — Continuation of 
School for Systematic Bible 
Study, Northfield, Mass. 


Aug. 1-16.—Continuation of the 
Catholic Summer School, at 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


Aug. 1-17.—Continuation of the 
Christian Baptist Bethany As- 
sembly Encampment. 


Aug. 1-2.—Methodist Episcopal 
Woman's Foreign Missionary 
Association, at Mountain Lake 
Park. 


Aug. 3-8.—Fourth Annual Con- 
ference of the Brotherhood A 
— in Marlborough, 
NN. }. 


Aug. 3-10.—Fifteenth National 
Oniversalist Summer Meet- 
ing, at Weirs, Lake Winnepe- 
saukee, N. H. 
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Aug. 3-15.—General Conference 
of Christian Workers, at 
Northfield, Mass. 


Aug. 5-14.—Ocean Grove Sum- 
mer School of Theology. 


Aug. 5-25.—Methodist Episcopal 
Mountain Chautaugua, at 
Mountain Lake Park. 


Aug. 9-13.—Catholic Jnterna- 
tional Scientific Congress, at 
Fribourg, Switzerland. 


~— 9-16.—Baptist Vineyard 
lssoctation, at Cottage City. 


Aug. 19-24.—Institute of the Uni- 
ted Presbyterian Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union, in 
Omaha. 


Aug. 23-30.—Biblical Assembly 
of the American Society of 
Religious Education, at Moun- 
tain Lake Park. 


Aug. 24.—Closing exercises of 
the Chautaugua School. — 


The Rev. Professor Marshall 
Randles, of the Methodist Col- 
lege at Didsbury, was elected 

resident of the English Wes- 
eyan Methodist Conference. 


The Rev. Professor W. W. 
White, of the Chicago Biblical 
Institute, is to make a two 
years’ evangelistic tour in In- 
dia. 

The Rev. A. J. Barton has been 
elected secretary of the Foreign 
Mission Board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention. 


The First Church of Saybrook, 
Conn., celebrated its two hun- 
dred and fiftieth Anniversary 
on July 1. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC. 


The Very Rev. Hugh M’ Sher- 
ry, Administrator of Dundalk, 


has been appointed Bishop of 
Justinianopolis (in partibus), 
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and Coadjutor Bishop to the 
Most Rev. Dr. Strobina, Vicar 
Apostolic of the Eastern Dis- 
trict of the Cape of Good Hope. 
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The Rt. Rev. Alfred E. Curtzs, 
D.D., Bishop of the diocese of 
Wilmington, has forwarded his 
resignation to Rome. 


EPISCOPALIAN. 


The Rt. Rev. Basil Jones, D.D., 


has resigned the bishopric of , 


St. David's. 


Dr. Nevill, Bishop of Dunedin, 
has nominated Canon Rodbin- 
son, Rector of All Saints’, Bris- 
bane, to be his coadjutor. 


The Tinnevelly bishopric, vacant 
since 1889, has been filled by 
the appointment of the Rev. 


Samuel Morley, domestic chap- 
lain to the Bishop of Madras. 


Bishop Kestell Cornish, of Mada- 
o— is to resign his see at 
ichaelmas. 


Bishop Quintard, of Tennessee, 
has put the entire administra- 
tion of the diocese into the 
hauds of his coadjutor, Bishop 
Gailor. 


EDUCATIONAL—COLLEGES. 


Dr H. A. Monroe has declined 
the presidency of Wiley Uni- 
versity, Marshall, Tex. 


Dr. N. H. Holmes retires from 
the presidency of the Pittsburg 
Female College, and has ac- 
cepted the presidency of Beaver 
College, at Beaver, Pa. 


Principal J. D.S. Riggs, Ph.D., 
has ae the presidency of 
Ottawa University, Kan. 


Rev. S. H. Babcock has resigned 
the presidency of Searcy Col- 
lege, Arkansas. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


The Rev. W.M. Barbour, D.D., 
has resigned the principalship 
of the Congregational College 
in Montreal, which he has filled 
since 1887. 


The Rev. Edward Medley, of 
Downs Church, Clapton, has 
signified his acceptance of the 
chair of Church History and 
Apologetics at Regent’s Park 
College (Baptist), London. 


Rev. P. Born, D.D., has te- 
signed as president of the Theo- 
logical Department of Susque- 
_— University, Selinsgrove, 

a. 


Rev. Olin Curtis, D.D., of Bos- 
ton, has been elected Professor 
of Systematic Theology in Drew 


Seminary to succeed the late 
Dr. Miley. 


The Rev. Professor Jacob Yutz 
has been elected first Professor 
of Theology in Susquehanna 
University, Selinsgrove, Pa., as 
successor to the venerable Dr. 
P. Born, who has resigned. 


Dr. Strickler, of the First 
Church, Atlanta, Ga., goes to 
Union Theological Seminary as 
Professor of Theology. 


A sixth professorship was recent- 
ly established in Lutheran Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis. 
Homiletics, catechetics, and pa- 
tristics are the branches of this 
chair. 
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CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, 


OBITUARY. 


Bush, Rev. Stephen (Presbyte- 
rian), D.D. (Maryville College, 
Tenn.), in Waterford, N. Y., 
July 15,aged 79. He was born 
in East Nassau, N. Y.; was 
graduated from Union College, 
1845, and from Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, 1848 ; was or- 
dained an evangelist and went 
as missionary to Siam, 1848 ; 
returned home because of ill 
health, 1852; became stated 
supply for the church at Cohoes, 
N. Y., 1853, and pastor, 1855, 
resigning, 1860 ; received a call 
to the church at Greenbush, 
1863, removing thence, 1865 ; 
his last charge was at Green 
Island, 1868-74. After his re- 
tirement his residence was at 
Waterford. 


Coxe, Rt. Rev. Arthur Cleve- 
land (Protestant Episcopal), 
D.D. (St. James’ College, Md., 
1856; University of Durham, 
1858), S.7.D. (Trinity College, 
1868), LL.D. (Kenyon College, 
1868), at Clifton Springs, July 
20, aged 78. Bishop Coxe was 
born at Mendham, N. J., 1818 ; 
was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York, 
1838, and from the General 
Theological Seminary, New 
York City, 1841 ; became rector 
at Hartford, Conn., 1842; re- 
moved to Baltimore, 1854; was 
made rector of Calvary Church, 
New York City, 1863; conse- 
crated Bishop of Western New 
York, 1865; acted as provi- 
sional bishop of the Church in 
Haiti, 1872-74. Hewas a poet, 
scholar, and controversialist of 
widefame. He hasissued sev- 
eral volumes of his own poems ; 
edited the reprint or American 
edition of the Ante-Nicene Li- 
brary ; and wrote ‘‘An Open 
Letter to Pius [X.,’’ which was 
widely circulated and translated 


into several European lan- 

ages. He was one of the 
ounders of the Anglo-Conti- 
nental Society ; Baldwin Lec- 
turer at Michigan University, 
1887; and Bedell Lecturer at 
Kenyon College, O. He had 
declined the bishopric of Texas, 
offered him in 1856. It should 
be said that he was a hymn- 
writer of note. 


Eddy, Rev. Daniel C. (Baptist), 
D.D., at Cottage City, July 26, 
aged 73. He was graduated 
from the Theological Seminary 
of New Hampton, N. H., 1845 ; 
he served churches in Lowell 
and Boston, removing to the 
charge of the First Baptist 
Church, Brooklyn, 1880. His 
semi-centennial asa pastor was 
celebrated in February, 1895. 
In 1854 he was elected to the 
Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives, and was then chosen 
speaker, 


Ellis, Rev. Jacob Frank (Con- 
gregationalist), D.D. (McMinn- 
ville College, Oregon), in Green- 
wich, Conn., June 29, aged 54. 
He entered Wheaton College 
when only 19, but when the war 
broke out he enlisted as a pri- 
vate, and fought through till 
peace was made; he returned 
to college at the end of the war, 
graduating from Wheaton in 
1869 and from Oberlin Theo- 
logical Seminary, 1873 ; entered 
upon missionary work in Tole- 
do, O., the same year ; removed 
to the pastorate of Forest Grove, 
Ore., 1874; became pastor in 
Seattle, Wash., 1876; wascalled 
to the presidency of Pacific Uni- 
versity, 1883 ; went to Neligh, 
Neb., as pastor of the church 
there, 1894 : was called the same 
year as president of Gates Col- 
lege; when Norfolk College 
Was organized, he was chosen 
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its first president, and served 
there till his death. 


Hall, Isaac Hollister (Presbyte- 
rian, layman), A /,, B., 
PA.D. (Hamilton College, Clin- 
ton, N. Y., 1876), in Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., July 1, aged 59. 
Dr. Hall was graduated from 
Hamilton College, 1859, and 
from Columbia Law School, 
New York City, 1865 ; practised 
law in New York till 1875 ; was 
associate editor of the New 
York Jndependent for a year ; 
became professor in the Beirut 
Protestant College, 1875-77 ; as- 
sociate editor of the Sunday- 
School Times, 1877 ; since 1884 
connected with the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, New York ; 
during later years as curator, 
and as lecturer on New Testa- 
ment Greek in Johns Hopkins 
University. He was an author- 
ity on monumental inscriptions 
in Greek, Cypriote, Himyaritic, 
and Syriac ; was the discoverer 
of the pre-Harklensian Syriac 
in the Beirut ms., and of other 
important texts. He was the 
author of several books or parts 
of books on critical questions 
connected with the New Testa- 
ment, and of very numerous 
articles in the journals of 
learned societies. 


Hebberd, Rev. Ebon S. (Meth- 
odist Episcopal), in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., July 16, aged 83. His 
ministerial career was as fol- 
lows: 1837-38, Riverhead, 
Southold, and Greenport ; 1839, 
Sullivan Circuit; 1840, Dela- 
ware Mission; 1841-42, Char- 
lotte Circuit ; 1843-44, Jefferson 
Circuit ; 1845-46, Catskill Cir- 
cuit; 1847-48, Eighteenth 
Street, Brooklyn; 1849-50, 
Smithtown; 1851-52, North 
Fifth Street, Brooklyn; 1853, 
Ansonia; 1854-55, Redding ; 
1856, Essex; 1857-58, Cold 
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Spring ; 1859-60. Smithtown ; 
1861-62, Farmingdale ; 1863-64, 
Far Rockaway and Foster’s 
Meadow ; 1865-66, North Fifth 
Street, Brooklyn; 1867-68, 
Westchester; 1869, Collins- 
ville ; 1870-71, Cheshire ; 1872, 
Stepney ; 1873, City Island and 
East Chester ; 1874, City Island ; 
1875-76, Freeport; 1877-78, 
East Norwich and Westbury ; 
1879, West Hampton; 1880, 
East Meadow and Uniondale ; 
1881-96, superannuated. 


Knapp, Rev. Halsey W. (Bap- 


tist), D.D., in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
July 22, aged 71. His educa- 
tion was gained at the Connec- 
ticut Literary Institute; he 
went into the commission busi- 
ness at Washington Market, 
New York ; at the age of thirty 
he had built up a large busi- 
ness ; he was ordained then to 
the Baptist ministry (in 1855), 
and, while continuing his busi- 
ness, gave his afternoons to 
church work ; his charges were 
at West Farms; Jersey City ; 
Laight Street Church, New 
York ; and the Memorial Bap- 
tist Church, Brooklyn, from 
which last he resigned three 
months before his death; he 
served without salary and gave 
largely to church and to char- 
itable work. 


Peter M. 
(Presbyterian), P%.D., D.D. 
(Boston University), in Boston, 
Mass., July 14, aged 50. He 
was graduated from Boston 
University in 1875, and studied 
in Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary ; he had but one charge, 
that of St. Andrew’s Presbyte- 
tian Church, Boston, where he 
had remained nearly twenty 
years. He preached three times 
on the day before his death, 
and this brought on heart fail- 
ure. 
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Chandler, Rev. Loomis (Presby- 
terian), at Holly, Mich., July 3, 
aged 83. 


Cornell, Rev. Nathan H. (Lu- 
theran), in Philadelphia, June 
26, aged 76. 


Graves, Nathan Fitch (Dutch 
Reformed, layman), ZZ.D., in 
Syracuse, N. Y , July 21, aged 
83. 

Koegel, Rev. Rudolph (German 
Lutheran), Court Chaplain, in 
Berlin, July 2, aged 67. 


Lanckton, Rev. J. B. (Methodist 
Episcopal), in Bancroft, Mich., 
July 23, aged go. 

Randolph, Anson D. F. (Presby- 
terian, layman), in West Hamp- 
ton, L. I., July 6, aged 76. 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 


Robinson, Rev. William Henry 
(Presbyterian), in Roxbury, 
July 17. : 

Torrence, Rev. Hugh W. (Pres- 
byterian), in New York City, 
July 4, aged 54. 

Valetta, Raphael Monaco (Ja 
(Roman atholic, Cardinal), 
Senior Cardinal Bishop, at Cas- 
tellamare, July 14, aged 69, 


Watson, Rev. George Herbert 
(Protestant Episcopal), D.D., 
in Seattle, Wash., July 13, aged 
49. 

Wells, Rev. Hugh (Lutheran), 
in North Manchester, Ind., July 
9, aged 83. 

Weyel, Rev. Philip A. (Lu- 
theran), in Milwaukee, Wis., 
June 20, aged 84. 


CALENDAR. 


[The compiler will welcome notices of meetings of general impor- 
tance and interest, provided such notices reach him before the roth of 


the month prior to that in which the meetings are to take place. 


Exact 


dates and names of places, when and where the meetings are to be 


held, are desired. ] 


Sept. 26-30.—Congress of the Va- 
tional Prison Association, at 
Milwaukee. 


Sept. 28.—Meeting of the Con- 
vegational Union of Eng- 
and and Wales, in Leicester, 
Eng. 


Oct. 6-9.—Thirty-sixth Meeting 
of the Anglican Church Con- 
gress, in Shrewsbury. 


Meeting of the American Board, 
in Toledo, O. 


Session of the Canadian Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies, in 
Ottawa. 


Oct. 8-11.—Meeting of the Broth- 
erhood of St. Andrews, in 
Canada. 


Oct. 14-18.—Eleventh Annual 
Convention of the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrews, in Pittsburgh. 


Oct. 20-21.—Convention of the 
Openand Institutional Church 
League, Hartford, Conn. 


Oct. 20-22.—One Hundred and 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the Co/- 
lege of New Jersey. 


Oct. 20-23.—Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the American Missionary 
Association, in Boston. 


Oct. 27.—Meeting of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Missionary 
Council, in Cincinnati. 


Oct. 27-29.—Thirty-first Provin- 
cial Council of the Sunday- 
School Association, in London, 
Ont. 





